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WW ELL, : thought I, as I ap- 


proached the pita, we ſhall ceaſe » 
to be bored with the nonchalance in- 
terrogatories of foppery — Have you 
been on the Continent, Sir? or riſing 


on it—Have you been in Paris, Sir ? "1 
Vo. II. B E 
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or wht is better than either—How 
long have you been returned from 
the Continent, Sir? Who withes to 
ditqualify himſelf, and reply that he 
has never been there? May I die, 
{aid I, but I can anſwer them all, 
and that too in the atfirmative.---We 
patted the barrier; I looked to the 
right, I looked to the left; And is 
this Paris? ſaid I. I made allowance 
for the environs, but ſtill it was 
ſtrange that ſuch foulneſs ſhould per- 
tain to the unt of cities, the center 
of magn:ficence.---I flung back to ſolve 
the mattcr, a ſecond view was not 
more ſucceſsful; --- I was determi- 
ned to be pleated; Hang cleanlineſs ; 
let us leave that to London ! Have 
not the Pariſians addreſs, and is not 
addreſs every thing? 5 


THE 
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THE PAPER KITE. 


(r.oomy enough, ſaid I, ad- 
vancing to the window and flinging 
up the ſaſh ; I looked to the right 
Monſieur Avocat was picking his 
ſteps along a dirty pavement, Bon, 
{aid I, the man of the Law does well 
to ſhun fou! paths. I looked to the 
left, a paper kite obſtructed my view, 
with which a fair neighbour amuſed 
herſelf and a little boy ſome knot- 
ted threads intruſted it to the breeze; 
the threads entangled 1 in a ſpout, aud 
the kite lodged in my catement-—1 
extricated it---ſhe was obliged to me. 
A brunette, ſaid I looking ſidelong 
again the kite was embarraſſed, and 
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again was extricated; for this ſecond 
piece of ſervice the was zhree times 
obliged to me. The gale that wafted 
the kite agitated her treſſes, a few 
ſcattered locks reſted on her boſom, 
they were black, and had been lightly 
ſprinkled with powder — it was my 
buſineſs to obſerve the effects of the 
breeze, aud my eye wandered after 
them: as the kite was free, this be- 
came the point of extrication; but 
matters of this kind are not to be 
atchieved with —— an ourſtretched 
arm. The ſpout mterfered, | brick- 
work interfered ; I could have bit my 
fingers for vexation ; a glance from 
a pair of brilliant eyes ſeemed to ac- 
cuſe my remiſiteſs—what was to be 
done ? the v ind fell, ſhe ſupported 
the kite with her breath; ſhe blew, 
I blew—I felt the whole force of it; 
I waxed warm — ſuch puffs would 

| have 
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have fanned a whole convent of monks 
into a flame.—Ls, ſaid ſhe ; where, 
taid I—ſhe pointed to the kite ; damn 
the kite, thought I Hog, aid the, 
heaving her whole boſom: I could 
ſuſtain it no longer; Ezez vous chaude, 
Mademoiſelle? ſuid I ſhe flew in indig- 
nantly—down came her window with 

a claſh. In God's name what's here ? 
aid I; may I periſh, but the's à co 
quette, and the kite is her emblem 
I walked up and down my chamber; 
E-rubbed my: forchead ;——how was'it, 
faid I ? — ſoliloquizing would never 
ſolve it: J took hat, and applied to. 
one of my French friends: Whilſt 
I ve, never will J forget the Rand: 
ing diſtinction between — Eres udus 
chaudę, Mademo! Helle, and Aver vous 
mn 
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P;A L--A1.S! WOYA-E 


10 an Englithman_ who is not 
rolled over the pavement of Paris in 
a ſplendid caraſe, the Palais Royal is 
every thing; it is his Alpha and 
Omega, his firſt and laſt. Were it 
an objec, to give a ſtranger an ad- 
vantageous idea of Paris, he ſhould 
be brought hither in a carriage with 
blinds drawn up, and ſet down in 
one of the arcades, of a winter night, 
when it is completely light up, and 
hurried out of town the next morn- 
ing before his eyes were well open, 
then all would be enchantment, and 
his deſcription correſpondent. — Ac- 
counts of buildings and places uſu- 


ally 
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ally convey but an imperfect idea to 
the mind — this is in figure an ob- 
long parallelogram, of which the 
ſhorter tides may bear to the longer 
a proportion of ſomewhat more than 
one third. The arcades afford a 
charming promenade in all weather, 
and are furniſhed with ſhops, where 
every want may be remedied. The 
open area is diſpoſed in the form of 
a Mall, and is a uſual retort for 
morning walks. At the front of the 
Palais is the town reſidence. of the 
Duke of Orleans, who cauſed this 
building to be conſtructed. -The re- 
ſulting rents are conſiderable; a rude 
eſtimate gives them at forty or fifty 
thouſand pounds: the total of his 
rental is J. 250,000, with the expec- 
tancy of J. 1 50, ooo on the death of 
his father-in-law, the Duke de Pen- 
| thievre--and yet this man wants mo- 
ney ! 
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L.A VEUVE AIMABLE! 


'T ms will never do, ſaid I, pull- 
ing on the glove of my right hand, at 
the ſame time giving it a rent acroſs 
the palm from the little finger to the 
thumb; fo fauntering along the ar- 
cade, and {ſwinging the glove in my 
hand, I fought un Merchand de Gands. 
—As I pafled the window of a little 
ſhop, a ftring of - variegated purſes 
_ my attention; ow well, ſaic 
& ag on my heel, might a man, 
who had diſcovered the philoſopher's 
ſtone, be accommodated here, -he 
could ſuit the purſes, and the purſes 
would ſuit him: next to them lay bun- 


dles of toothpicks, and by the tooth- 
* 
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picks—gloves ; ſo fixing my eye on 
the part of the windy where they 
lay, and going in, I turned my atten- 
tion to Bet finie place, as if making a 
choice in my own mind, and Rent 
regarding the Bbulzeoth defired to: 
5 we. Would Monſieur have 
beaver or plain leather ?* The voice 
which uttered this was of ſo dulcet a 
tone, that I found it penetrate to my 
heart: how was the inſtinctive glance 
at her face recompenſed !—ſuch per- 
fect beauty I had never beheld. 
Should ſhe chufe for me? any one 
might have choſen for me: it was 
fortunate that J had previoufly men- 
tioned. the article, or I ſhould have 
forgotten my errand mine was. the 
idiocy” of Cymon. EF gazed 1 in filent- 
adiniration 3, ſhe ſaw her triumph, but. 
did not appear conſcious of it; itt 
efet—triumphs, ike other thing C&S, 
N Bs max 
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may pall by poſſeſſion and hers were 
diurnal triumphs. She had turned one 
pair to the right, another to the left, 
a third lay before me, whilſt ſhe held 
open the right-hand glove of a fourth 
as if for trial. I had a momentary 
recollection of the aukwardneſs of the 
ſituation, o drawing out my purſe, 
requeſted to know to what amount I 
was her debtor : ſhe ſmiled Mon- 
ſieur has not made his ſelection.“ C' 
vrai, ſaid I—1 felt my face fluſh— 
then putting four fingers of my hand 
into the glove ſhe held open, I aſſay- 
ed to ſqueeze in the thumb: it was 
a thing impoſſible—s if I would come 
round into the ſhop ſhe would try to 
aſſiſt me'- - it was what I wiſhed for; 
I had previoully ſtood at a kind of 
draw-window in a paſſage--it was 
the accuſtomed ſtand---the ſhop would 
ſcarcely have contained three; ſo en- 

5 tering 
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tering the boutique, my right arm was 
placed againſt her left fide, and the 
matter quickly adjuſted. Talk not 
to me of Yorick's pulſe-teehng---my: 
whole body was pulte---the rapidity 
of the vibrations would have baffled 
all the ſtop-watches in Paris !---the 
preſſure of her arm glid through my 
whole frame --- it was no electric 
thock, whole tranſmiſſion is viſible--- 
no attack upon a ſingle ſenſe, which 
might be defined -- but an ecſtatic 
thrilling throu gh all, which battled 
analyſis. Lad Monfieur --- there in- 
deed, ſaid I !--- Whilft was count- 
ing out her demand---where 15 your 
huſband *7 * the had no huſband,” 
— ſtopped - ſhe was a widow;“ 
--- Anmiable widow ! ejaculated I.--- 
Paſſion was now out of the queſtion, 
it became a matter of ſentiment 
Was ſhe not a widow !—Acdteu, thou 

B 6 charm- 
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charming relict- I have ſeen fine fea- 
tures, and harmony of features, but 
never will the traits of thy counte- 
nance vanith from recollection--they 
were the traits of delicacy :---in the 
hiſtory of Beauty it might be termed 
---a claſſic countenance. Once 
more adieu, thou lovely deſolate! 


and if the ſcanty profit of thy _ 


e eee {uffice not * 2 
* * - * * * . 2 


Daughters of Virtue I- ye who tread. 
the flowery paths of affluence---if ye 
muſt fling at her---be not the ca a 
rude l a pebble from the 
brook ! | 0 
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CAF FE DE CHARTRES 


Is frequented by thoſe who wiſh to 
peruſe the Engliſh papers; it is at the 
corner of one of the arcades of the 
Palais Royal, adjacent to the Beau- 
jolois Theatre. Lord Cheſterfield 
informs us, that coffee-houſes are not 
as reputable in Paris as London, and 
the fact is certain; but unleſs a man 
goes there with a port- folio full of 
letters of introduction, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the language, he 
will find his ſteps bend inſtinctively 
to a place where he will be certain, 
at one time or other, to ſee all thoſe 
of his countrymen who are then reſi- 
dent in Paris, with the exception of a 


few, 
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few, who may affect to ſtand aloof ; 
here he meets his friends and forms 
his parties :---three ſteps carry them 
to the Mall, and five minutes walk to 
the Thuilleries. 


The public places in London and 
its environs preſent here and there the 
face of a foreigner, but at the Walks 
and Theatres in Paris, the aſſemblage 
of ſtrangers almoſt counter-balances 
the number of natives ; an unremit- 
ting concourſe of viſitors flows in 
from all parts of the Continent. To 
the viſiting England---1:ts infular fitu- 
ation proves an impediment ;. 1ts lan- 
guage not ſo generally underſtood as 
the French, and an apprehenſion of 
inſult from our populace. The Mall 
of the Palais Royal about one 
0 clock, in good weather, preſents a 
mixed * of Engliſh, French, 


Italians, 
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Italians, Dutch, Spaniards, Germans, 
Swedes, Ruſſians, Turks, and mili- 
tary characters from Africa, in the 
reſpective unitorms of their country. 
The ſame diverſity of people is to be 
found in their taverns; nor is the 
motley picture unpleaſing- various 
languages aflail the ear, whilſt the 
poſſeſſor of Englith, French, and 
Italian, would hold himſelf but ſcan- 
tily furniſhed with the means of com- 
munication. 


URBA- 
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UR B FT. F. 


TE French have ſo long arro- 
gated to themſelves a politeneſs ſupe- 
rior to every other nation, that at the 
preſent day it would almoſt be deem- 
ed 4 treaſon againſt manners but to 
queſtion their claim. Politenefs is a 
commerce of civilities ; but thoſe ci- 
vilities muſt take effect in ſubſtance 
as well as form: if a perſon were, 
with all the addreſs and infinuation of 
a Cheſterfield, to requeſt my accept- 
ance of ſome convemency which 
could be enjoyed but by one, and 
when I was on the point of poſſeſſing 
it, ſhould appropriate it—would this 
be politeneſs or inſult all the forms 


were 
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were gone through; but where is the 
tubſtance ? Such is French politenefs 
—proffers are made without the moſt 
remote idea of conceding; and ſhould 
you be in any reſpect accommoda- 
ted, there is a ſomewhat in the whole 
deportment of a Frenchman which 
fays, ——This have I done! If it 
is eſſential to politeneſs to render 
thoſe at eaſe with whom we converſe, 
can it be deemed a characteriſtie of it 
to flap every little courteſy in my face. 
Monteſquieu informs us, that polite- 
neſs ſprings from vanity, we wiſh 
to diſcover to the world that we were 
not bred among the vulgar and how 
do Frenchmen diſcover it? one by 
ſmiles, another by hauteur ; the for- 
mer renders you tenant at will of a 
bow, an empty profeſſion, and a me- 
chanical embrace; ſome other ac- 


quaintance preſents himſelf, and all 
18 
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is transferred; the latter, with the 
moſt impertinent politeneſs, gives 
vou to underſtand that he contiders 
vou as a child of nature; he affects 
to rectify your every action, to give 
you the tone, and the % maniere. 
But to all, this ſtate of pupillage is 
not pleaſing; nor is it poſſible to 
chaque this ſelf- ſufficiency more et- 
fectually than by the interpoſition of 
Englith /ang fruid— quoi donc ?—In 
this ſtyle, as a comment on in{truc- 
tion, drives Monſieur 41 aeſe ſpoir ! 
have frequently remarked in lite, 
that none are ſo likely to be diſcon- 
certed in converſation as men of the 
moſt retined addreſs, they are entire- 
ly thrown out of their forms by the 
moſt trifling. repartee. — Thus an 
opera-dancer- and a race-horſe are 
overſet by a pea and a pebble ! 


HOTELS. 
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Or 


T HOSE who cannot build up 
their reſt* without the neatneſs of 
London lodgings, will find them- 
ſelves but aukwardly circumſtanced 
at Paris; you may have furniture 
which has been fine; you may have 
maſſy chimney-pieces, ancient glaſſes, 

and a profuſion of carving and gild- 
ing; but the fmplex munditns is never 
attained, indeed it 1s never once 
thought of ; as ſome atonement, 
however, the expence is inferior. In 
London a man cannot look his ac- 
quaintances in the face ſhould he 
budge a ſingle ſtep beyond the firſt 
floor: in Paris, I have known men 


of 
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of very pretty faſhion in the third, 
fourth, and fifth; and, what may 
appear extraordinary to Englith preju- 
dices, I aver it as a fact, that I re- 
member three equipages kept by ſo 
many reſpective proprietors of ſuites: 
of apartments on the garret floor 
What a ſcene for poets, if equipages 
were neceffarily aunexed hen ſu- 


en e 
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HA RE,. GO LE: Tu: : 


I WAS one day fitting at one of 
thoſe numerous table &hotes, with 
which Paris abounds, when I perceiv- 
cd, on the oppoſite ſide, a Recolet, ot 
mendicant Religious, ſoliciting the 
charity of the company for the ſup- 
port of his Order; a little wooden 
cup, which he extended, ſerved to 
receive the paltry donations; in ſuch 
a place as Paris this office muſt be 
laborious, the Recolets had, there- 
fore, ſelected a man of muſcular 
figure, but mortified in his counte- 
nance and demeanour ; his ſituation 
permitted him not to be importunate; 
to ſomo he extended the cup, but 

| ſpoke 
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ſpoke not; with others he ſcarce 
{ſtopped ; whulit in the ear of a ſtran- 
ger he would whiſper the hiſtory of 
his requeſt. How low muſt be the 
{tate of alms-giving at Paris, when 
the ſcanty boon of four ſous, or two- 
pence, has excited the recoil of ſur- 
prize, and bowed down with lowly 
reverence the body of miſery —the 
body of a ſacred character! To the 
Religious ſucceeded a female with a 
tambourine, and to the muſician a 
vender of ruffles and toothpicks —— 
Theſe appeals to our vanity and plea- 
ſurable feelings were not unrecom- 
penſed--hilſt the Recolet was per- 
mitted to vaniſh. ; 


CAFFE 
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C©CAPpHEEMTLI TATE: 


Passin G through the Rue St. 
Honore, the Military Coffee-houſe 
caught my attention, not merely the 
coffee-houſe, but an inſcription over 
the door « Hic Virtus Bellica 
gaudet.” May I die, ſaid I, but I will 
endeavour to find out in what their 
joy and paſtime conſiſts !—ſo open- 
ing one fide of a folding-door, and 
approaching a ſtove, I ſoon found my- 
{elf in a circle of Gentlemen of the 
Blade. The ucenſe of coffee aſcended 
all around —nought was viſible but 
coffee; in coffee then, thought I, 
thoſe warriors rejoice! I looked to 
the bar; nothing preſented itſelf there 
but 
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but age and infirmity— unlike the 
run of Paris bars, which uſually offer 
a pretty face as an attraction to gueſts 
——=Nothing at the bar for the: War- 
riors to rejoice in The fact is, the 
fate of French Officers is much to be 
regretted, their pay is ſo ſcanty, that 
many of them have not what ſuffices 
for ceconomy to operate upon (for 
the moſt decided my has its 
bounds). Pity it is that men, whoſe 
valour and ſkill have been fo. juſtly 
admired, cannot afford -a fubſiſtence 
comparable to that of an ordinary ar- 
tifan in England. Peace, not war, 
preſents a countenance of terror. to a 
French ſubaltern; he is reduced to 
while away his time in a coffee-houſe; 
he takes up the Gazette of the day, 
which he has already peruſed; he 
ſeems to ſpell the ſyllables, to count 


the letters; ingenious in his reſearch 
—_— after 
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after employment, he obſerves tho 
munute-hand of the clock, he appears 
to calculate its ticks. Oh, Inacti- 
vith=-ithyr preſfute. is intolerahle i- 
This propenſity in the human mind to 
action would alone evince its divine 
origimaßg- mere matter is inert. bat 
foul. exiſts not but in tons : of 
wn” Fo th fr 9M 
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| Trzze are certain ſituations in 
life which may be eſteemed 71ck/;/h— 
ſuch I deem that of a waſher-woman 
—a fair waſher-woman ; ſo many 
things paſs through her hands, it is 
odds but her curioſity is excited to 
make reſearches in natural philoſo- 
phy—conſtitution warms within—hot 
water without ; and when, one would 
imagine, all her difficulties were 
ſmoothed, how liable is ſhe to be ruf- 
fled and rumpled !—Queen Eleanor 
herſelf, with all her chaſtity, never 
went through ſo fiery an ordeal, as a 
fair waſher-woman in a Paris hotel. 
A Phyſician feels her pulſe above— 
- Mon- 


b = 
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Monſieur le Marquis ſqueezes her 
hand below - to the right Signior 
Italiano ſings to her hilſt on 
me left Mi Lord Anglois draws his 
purſe: ſtrings incontinently. — What 
metal muſt ſhe be made of not to 
melt in ſuch a furnace! — Talk of 
burning ploughthares, indeed l—— 
A ſoft rap at my chamber door an- 
nounced a viſitant an eres intro- 
duced my Blanc hiſſeinſe She had 
brought home Monſieur's linen“ 
would he take the trouble of exami- 
ning them? The neatneſs of her 
apparel, and a certain emiouement ii her 
countenance, induced me to aſłk her 
to take a cup of coffee (it was the 
bour of breakſaſt), Which ſhe as 
frankly acepted; ſo placing herſelf at 
the other ſide of the ſire, directly 
over-againſt me, and bending for- 
ward, with her coffee in her hand 
wir LC O ca- 
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occaſtonally ſipping- ſhe commenced 
a diſſertation on her mode of plaiting 
linen. —--Plaiting linen! thought I, 
why it is. nothing but putting it in a 
certain direction. I know not at that 
moment whether my ideas ran moſt: 
upon ſolding a phyſical: or metaphyſi- 
ideas is the Devil! ſometimes 1 
thought of Mr. Eocke, and then of 
the myſteries of the plaited linen 
Comme ca, Monjieur, rejoined ſne 
She had laid down her coffee, and 


| handkerchief: into plaits—— How? 
| fad I. What diſcoveries did: plaited 


| nen make here I inclined for- 
| ward=--ſhe-drew backwards, and re- 
ſumed her coffee; for---the blow was 
| uc but it is not always a point of 
| Generalſhip to follow a blow.---My 
Huſband,” continued ſhe, will expect 


| my 
\ # 


5 — 
— — 
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my return Your huſband ! re- 

peated I — then you are married !--- 

This was the moment for an honour- 

ble retreat; fo drawing out fniy purſe, 

and counting down the little recom- 

penſe of her labour, I conducted. her 
to che door not unembarraſſed; | 

ZH a Cit D 

Pohang cbuch 5 1105 

With moſt my ReriousTeverence,, 
I deem !— 
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TH IS. celebrated ſtructure is ſitu- 
ated in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, 
on that ſide of the Seine which is 
oppoſed to the Gardens of the Thuil- 
leries. It is an endowment ſimilar to 
that of Chelſea, for the reception of 
wounded and aged ſoldiers---Lewis 
the XIVth the founder. It cauſiſts 
of three communicating ſquares, the 
principal 1s worthy attention, as are 
the chapel and clock ; the attic ſtory 
is faſhioned after a moſt ſingular con- 
ceit : there are at intervals a number 
of coats of mail in ſtone, i in the bodies 
of which are inſerted the panes of 
glaſs that light the reſpective apart- 


ments 
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ments Momus” idea of a window 
in the breaſt inſtantly ſuggeſted itſelf; 
by theſe emblems, thought I, thoſe 
geterans challenge ſerutiny/ they de- 
ire you to peep in at the window of 
their breaſts, to view their hearts, and 
the intrepidity of. thoſe hearts... 
propos! were 'any' of thofe” gentle- 
men at Minden ! Before the front of 
the building is/alargeexrent of ground 
down to the rrver,-diverfitied-wwlu a 
few trees, and laid out in avenues of 
approach. Within and about the 
front gate a number of the moſt aged 
and infirm ſat funning themſelves, 
ſome: en benches, others on the 
ground —it. wras one of the halcyon 
days of Winter: there were figures 
among them that, from their venera- 
ble and reſpectable appearance, might 
| have ſerved as models for pourtraying 
Priam and his Counſellors before the 
3161} = Scæan 
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Scxan Gate: here and there an aged 
woman was mingled among chem 
faithful partners. of their alternate for- 
tunes. Some were buſily unent ogg 

books of prayer Defenders of than” 
country in this lite, they fought . to 
bght che good fight,” and ſecure ano- 
ther aſylum in the next hut the 


greater part were liſtleſs, and ſeemed 
merely to vegetate under the rays » 


an urfant ſun How could they 
diwerſiſy the ſcene what battle had 
not been fought over again - hat 
ſiege unrecounted tat redoubt not 
reſtormod chat retreat not explained 
away into a Mmanceuvre! allghis had 
been done even to faticty.-—Every 
wound had its hiſtory hut how ſmall 
the thare of ptaile that avairs the nar- 
rator, where every aullitor is an hiſto- 
riau, and every hiſtorian a publiſher 


ſtate 
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ſtate of narrative undiſturbed with 
the apprehenſion of a Critical Review ! 
When I conſidered the extreme old 
age of ſome of theſe: veterans, I 
Fhought it not improbable but in their 

youth they might have had the ho- 
nour of —flying befare aMarkorough !: 


„ 1 ; 
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. 1 4 
by Py * #4, 


WIAT bridge is this, my friend? 
ſaid I, addreſſing an ordinary tradeſ- 
man- this, Monfieur--- Why, this is 
the Pont Neuf! The man ſurveyed 
me with a kind of contemptuous ſu- 
periority, as which ſhould ſay, where 
wert thou born? True it is, the 
words Pont Neuf were familiar to 
me as deſcriptive of a Paris bridge ; 
but was I bound to know that this 
was the identical bridge. T had read 
French writers and the tranſlators of 
French writers, both had ſpoken of 
Pont Neuf as a prodigy ; but I had 
formed my ideas of bridges from 
Blackfriars and Weſtminſter; the 

pro- 
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prodigy therefore paſſed unnoticed, 
as ſuch. —— Reader, conceive two 
bridgesthrown over ſomecountry mill 
pond, | thele connected with a conti- 
@nuity on one ſide and disjoined by a 
breach on the other, and lo! the 
boaſted Faut Neuf 3 for the Dhas 
Neuf is, in fact, two bridges, fepa- 
rately inſignificant, and conjointly 
diſproportioned . Over againſt the 
breach is an equeſtrian ſtatue: of 
Henry the Great, incloſed by ſome 
iron paliſades, ſerving at once to 
protect the effigy of the moſt mag - 
nanimous Prince of the houfe of 
Bourbon, and as- a receptacle for 
every flung out vileneſs. The figure 
ſeems with fixed regard) to anticipate. 
the ruin of ſome ancient buildings 
conſtructed on a adjacent bridge, 
chat ſeem tottering to a fall. That 


Pont Neuf may not want: its. imper- 
2210 5 ments, 


* 
of 
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diments, you have pedlars repoſito- 
ries, diguiſied with the appellation of 
jowellers  warchoutes, on the one 
hand; with ſhoe-wipers and their de- 
lectable apparatus on the other; ſo 
that, allowing for their reſpective 
cuſtomers on both ſides, Who are 
ſtationary, together wich the muffs of 
the ſhoe-blacks, paſſengers have a 
thoroughfare a foot and a half in 
breadth over the firſt bridge in Paris, 
2a Frenchman would have ſaid, the 
world. To add to the neatneſs of 
the ſcene, which on a ſlabbery morn- 
ing is quite pictureſque, the gentle 
men of the bruſh have their little 
fins erected, by which you are in» 
formed that ſuch a one, marchand of 
black ball, not only cuts the ears of 
dogs, ſhortens the tails of bitches, 


but performs every other operation 
on the canine ſpecies.—But why chus 
85 depre- 
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depreciate the Pont Neuf? E it not 
_ enough, and more than enough for 
what it has to perform ?--to give vent 
to the waters of the Seine: Hail ! 
phcid, unambitious ſtream,. which, 
contented with thy narrow borders, 
aſcendeſt not the walls of twenty feet, 
which Gallic: architects would per- 
ſuade were neceſſary to reſtrain thee; 
thou doſt not even lave their baſe, 
but, yielding firm footing on thy 
brink, to ſportive urchin boys and. 
_ ſtrolling indigence, rolleſt an hum- 
ble ide, yellow, turbid, muddy 
ſuch thy natural view when unſwel- 
led by tranſient rainy torrents. Go» 
now, and emulate in Gallic ſong the: 
waves of Thames !. 


To caricature Seine and its. bridge- 
were impoſſible: be it my humble 
Pr ovince 0 give emblematic repre- 

ſentation; 
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ſentation — behold then a hump- 
backed giant ſtraddling o'er a gut- 
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- TOUT COMME II FAUT. . 


To be merely comme il faut at Pa- 
ris is nothing; this will only carry 
you forward without being joſtled; 
but the ſtranger who is emulous of 
diſtinction, muſt annex the tout. 
As an” outſet, then, your tour camme 
i faut muſt never think of cloſing 
his purſe ſtrings— this is a fine qua 
non: this title is never beſtowed un- 
leſs a man ſurrenders himſelf up im- 
plicitly into the hands of his Pariſian 
domeſticks and tradeſmen; from that 
moment his patent begins to be made 
out, and by the time he 15 furniſhed 
with a maitreſſe- of taſte, a faſhion» 
able variety of equipages; . given the 
petit 
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petit ſoupers avec bon got, and half 
a dozen tickling draughts have been 
accepted by Monſieur le Pere; who 
ſhall doubt the validity of t ? —during 
a gleam of ſunſhine your tout comme il 
faut may become viſible, with his at- 
tendant ſatel lite, to the multitude 
for half a turn on the Mall of the 
Thuilieres—the vis-a-vis is regained, 
and the order delivered; the ſplendid 
car is rolled to the marchand ales modes 
change of drapery for the goddeſs 
is not to be neglected the marchand 
reſpectiveſy ſhone upon by thoſe lu- 


fn dex 


pauſe, the knee is bent, the body 


bowed. At Even, exhilacating bur-. 
gundy gives a gelt for the entertain- 
ments of che night: a few ſpirited 
eaſts. of dice, or well-back'd hands 
at vingt-un, RY vp the tedjous inter- 
* val 
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val that occurs vhilſt equipages are 
drawing up for the theatre, the an- 
theon, and the midnight ball at the 
opera-houſe; perhaps to at this lat- 
ter aflembly a brilliant douceur may 
prino of the blood to commit affplen- 
did infidelity of a night for the gra- 
ti cation of pur tout comme il fait — 
What rerrard can reaompenſe fuch 
diſintereſtednefs, ſo diffinguiſing a 
preference ! How. \reconcile himifflf 
to che eftabliſhed favourite whom ds 
fo .cruelty abandoned -an amnlamated 
order for truxkets might effect ruch, 
and it is adapted Thus :ſhiverd 
mro fragments, our fort 00me il uu 
glitters even in diflolution; but re- 
fources fail No acoount has been 
receved of an honourable reception. 
to his aſt orders; creditors prefent 


nn in troops carriages r 
them- 
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themſelves: off the Wheels; and to 
wind up the: cataſtrophes}! thei iron 
gate that prevents egreſs, is affixed 
to the ſtairs of his hotel under the 
direction of the porter; or if ſome 
ſpark of confidence remains, you may 
behold him wandering! through the 
Champ d Hliſaes; the agitation "of his 
mnd-wfible- in his countenance, an- 
tioipating: the ſeverity of friends and 
a rejection of his demands —imean- 
while the maitreſſe gives proof of a 
teh days conſtancy—her future boaſt ! 
If any equipage remains; in all the 
attitude of attractive languor, ſolitary 
ſnhe rolls oer the Boulevards and 
public haunts.—— This is no exag- 
gerated truth; this have I ſeen; this 
have I witneſſed; nor has it unfre- 
quently happened, that the ec/at of 
a ſew juvenile months. at Paris has 
been ſelt through years of maturity. 

PR O- 
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4 PROT E-C:T'F ON 5 
7 Our „ Htugizo SUED 
| Oo R lu „eee a friendly 
advocate) do not permit — What 
laws? repeated I. Vou have ternpo- 
rary regulations, tis true, but per- 
maneney is a moral character of 
laws not to be foregone. Advice, 
counſel, diſcretion, may pervade 'A 
French court of juſtice, and ſtumble 
on rectitude of deciſion ; but where 
is the fixed, ſteady rule of action, vi- 
ſible to, and relied on—by all? where 
the—at this moment bufinefs ſepa- 
rating us, I bent my ſteps to one of 
their courts ; here were all the rega- 
Ha of juſtice benches, canopies, 


counſel chambers — what a mockery 
of 
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of millions ! Stripling judges, with 
an affectation of gravity ſeemed to 
ponder on---predetermined caſes ; for 


4 here everything is determined by fa- 
"YN vour and protection that inſtitute of 


divine original, a trial by jury, is 
unknown; an inſtitute at once at- 
tempering juſtice and clemency 


I Happy England! whole judges muſt 


be virtuous; where no. venal promo- 
Ton, renders juſtice ſuſpicious, and 
where protection is n= ; for 
whe dare protect? | 


2 
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c M ON AM 1.“ 


Tu 
HE friends thon haſt, and their ert 
tion tried, 
„Link unto thy foul with ne of del 


Would che expreſſinr of friendſhip 
do, what hooking would there be in 
Paris? how many chains and how, 
< friend of every man, wherever an 
approach to equality admits the ap- 
pellation the ſharper of quality ad- 
dreſſes the credulous dupe with mon 
ami; mu ami is banded to and fro 
between the paraſite: and his Epic u- 
rean 3 vchilſt from the lips de la p- 
1. to her protector, it flows 


Vell 
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even to ſatiety; in fine, wherever 
there are characters intereſted and 
4 profeſſing, the heart is ſure to be aſ- 
failed with this expreſſion of regard. 
— Juſt Heaven! ſhall what compre- 
hends all that 1s great, all that 1s 
honourable, * whatever is of good 
report,” ſhall this be proſtituted by 
worthleſſneſs? Are my head, my 
heart, my arm, ready to perform 
every honourable neceſſity of ano- 
ther; then rank me friend. Faſhi- 
oners and refiners of languages, if 
it be poſſible, lock up this ſacred 
epithet beyond the reach of knaves 
atid fools, or if this may not be, pro- 
vide a ſubſtitute, and declare it ob- 
ſolete. Chance on an evening pla- 
ced me at the Theatre by the ſide 
of an accommodating perſonage ; — 
though aged, her ſervices were ap- 
9 to the votaries of pleaſure; 

under 
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under her immediate protection was 
a made-up beauty of the night 5 CU- 
rioſity made me regard her with pe- 
culiar attention — the motive Was 
miſunderſtood, and a conference ten- 
dered by the aged. Though Made- 
moiſelle had an engagement, yet in 
my favour it ſhould be, diſpenſed 
with 5 ſhe ſaw I. was a ſtranger, un 
Anglois—and ſhe admired. the Eng- 
liſh—The recipe for this pill was 
a good one; I had, however, ſuffi- 
cient chymical power to analiſe and 
reject it with acknowledgements for 
ſo unmerited a preference, I alledged 
an indiſpenſable. engagement with 
| ſome gentlemen who were preſent-; 
--- Eh bien] ſhe could accommodate 
Monſieur & ſes amis. Here was phi- 
lanthropy; it was Pope's idea eu- 
actly, . circles of benevolence widely 
extending !” but vos amis connected 

with 
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with an invitation: to vice was not 
hkely to influence; I'dechned abrupt- 
ty. At may not be unworthy: of re- 
Mark, tat tlie French have not in 
their larrguage any word: ch ant 
tH/ our Nee 


aces might prove the duph- 
city. of the nation; they are laviſh 
m beſtewing an epithet, Which their 
OWN fodlings: con ice them- has no 


meaning annexdd-d whilſt: che uſage 


of every- other nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, by the adoption of inferior 
names, evinces- that they Had an ab- 
ſtract idea of ſuck a character, ho-w-- 
ever rarely it rrüght appear in exiſ⸗ 
tene How the wurf chu erept into 
any tongue, is to me Unaceouatable: 


many words in Hngrages have plu- 


ral there mayrhe honeſtfe Wee 


thete may be'+* acquaigtances;” there 
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may be intimates ;* but nod (world- 
lings, pardon me!) - there can be 
but one friend. 
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AN EQUIPAGE 


R anks in France among the 
neceſſaries of life: in Paris it is a 
fine qud non to admiſſion among per- 
ſons of condition. In England, a 
man calculates for a length of time 
With many a hum and hab! before 
he ventures to roll over the ſtones--- 
and 1s as long 1n laying down the 
incumbrance—at too many for him; 
he winces all over from public opi- 
nion; not ſo in Paris; it is aſſumed 
and depoſited in a Gay---carriages, 
domeſtics, and all the paraphernalia 
of luxury, are here retained by a 
a ſlip-knot, which is looſened at plea- 

ſure. 
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ſure. A man has nothing to do but 
cloſe his purſe- ſtrings, Tand he gives 
every folly to the wind. 
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rubin. 


TIESsE celebrated gardens are im- 
mediately adjoining to and connected 
with Paris; the palace belonging to 
them is going rapidly to decay; they 
are laid out in parallel walks divided 


by trees, and almoſt environed by a 


terrace: that part which looks to- 
wards the Seine, commands a pro- 


ſpect beautiful and extenſive, and is 


the ſummer promenade : the oppo- 
ſite fide affords ſhelter in the more 
I have ſeen a 


rigorous ſeaſons. 


variety of proſpects, and plans of the 
moſt celebrated ; and were I to in- 
tance the moſt magnificent, it would 
be that which meets the eye in a di- 

rect 
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rect line on entering the gardens 
trom the palace, comprehending the 
principal walk, the equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Louis Queinze, with the termi- 
nating viſta of the champ. d" [*/iſees ;— 
yet all this is the reſult of art. — In 
the evenings of ſummer the aflern- 
blage of company is numerous and 
ſplendid; chairs accommodate thoſe 
who are fatigued—alternately view- 
ing and being viewed. When night 
cloſes in, the gardens are deſerted by 
all but thoſe who ſeek the con- 
ſcious ſhade,'—— 
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L--D M—2— E. 


No people have the addreſs of the 
French in eovering hard things with 
foft names; my L- -d M — has 
experienced this the world in gene- 
ral are in poſſeſſion of that noble- 
man's anecdote — in the caſe of a pe- 
cuniary embarraſſment, a people ſo 
polite as the French would not con- 
fine a ſtranger and a peer in a priſon 
no- -his perſon muſt be conſigned over 
to a hotel de force, a fortified lodging 
houſe. How long would a bungling 
Engliſhman have been hitting off 
ſuch a diſtin&ion ! but in good truth. 
the lodging houſe ſuffices. His lord- 

ſhip ſome years ſince made an at- 
tempt 
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tempt to eſcape, diſguiſed in woman's 
apparel- a bribe of two hundred louis 
d'ors was tendered to one of the 
turnkeys, who pocketed the money, 
betrayed the deſign, and preſerved 
his place. Unfortunately for his lord- 
ſhip, a perſon of conſiderable intereſt 
in the parliament of Pars. is Iis prin- 
cipal creditor, and has at the fame 
time the appointment of the officers 
of this hotel. It has been uſually re- 
ported, that L--d M. was ſhut 
up in the Baſtille, but erroneouſly ; 
his place of confinement is in a hotel 
de force in the rue St. Antoine. His 
lordſhip ſees a variety of company, 
has his martreſſe, and an equipage at 
her devotion : (this appears to be a 
debt due to his conſequence ;*) and. 
has ſuſtained his misfortune philoſo- 
phically during a period of eighteen 
or twenty years. 
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It is a circumſtance rather fingu- 
Jar, that our Court has never inter- 
tered for his enlargement, when there 
is every reaſon to believe that he was 
the dupe of ſharpers, and continues 
in confinement from the want of pro- 
ſection, and in France protection is 
every thing. 


MODU- 
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Me 


Tus charming retreat is the pro- 
perty of his Grace of Orleans ; it 
confines on Paris, and unites: in itſelf 
whatever of elegant diverfity— the 
rUS in urbe can exhibit : minuteneſſes 
are the eſſence of this /zour—little 
bridges, little ſtreams, petit caſtles, 
and miniature ruins ; the ſubterra- 
neous grotto realizes even the fictions. 
of an Arabian tale—What a ſcene to 
ſtimulate the torpid feelin gs of ae 
enſuality! 
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CHE SHRUG. 


Tre eloquent Athenian, when 
queſtioned as. to the firſt, ſecond; 
and third points in eloquence, ſtill 
replied, Action; and is not the 
ſhrug a part of action? — and the 
French an eloquent people? doubt- 
leſs they are. The Pariſtan aſſents 
with a /rug—diflents with a brug, 
and even mark the various degrees 
of aſſent and diſſent by ſhrugging--- 
How is this, ye F. R. S. ye F. A. S? 
What ſay the medical world?) We 
have often been favoured with eſſays 
on a diſlocation of the humerus, and 
would wiſh to know how far ſhrug- 
ging may be conſidered as a ſimilar 
acci- 
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accident: the worſt of it is, this 
mode of argumentation is unanſwer- 
able, at leaſt by an Engliſhman — 
You advance an opinion, the Pariſian 
ſhrugs— may I die if this manoeuvre 
would not put a whole battalion of 
of ſorites, with a corps de reſerve of 
enthymems, to flight; every power 
of logic is. diſcomfited; it is in vain; 
to rally the operation of the diſſent- 
ing ſhrug is unremitting; it is in 
vain to ing up a counter ſhrug ; 
this renders you ſtationary, and it is 
your province to advance. Certain 
it is, a Pariſian thoroughly trained 
in the fields of controverty, will con- 
vey more in five minutes by dint of 
elevated ſhoulders, eyes cloſed, fore- 
head wrinkled, and the et-ctera: of. 
grimace, than the generality of Eng 
liſhmen could explain by words in as: 
many hours. Now that our inter- 

D 6 _ courſe: 


** 
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courſe with this people is increaſing, 
it is to be hoped our ambaſſador and 
plenipotentiaries will be inſtructed in 
this ſpeechleſs myſtery, nor is it un- 
reaſonable to expect, that at a future 
day we may hear of treaties being 
adjuſted by mere unaſſiſted geſticu- 
lation without the intervention of a 

word. How intereſting will it be to 
inſpect the grimace book of an at- 
tending ſecretary, and to obſerve, by 
what happy diſtortion of the human 
countenance ſome point in diſpute 
has been carried for or againſt our 
nation! 


THE 
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THE Or 


Opinions of French muſic 
have been ſo various, that take which 
fide one will a man ſhall ſtill find 
advocates and opponents; the na- 
tives, however, have but one, that it 
ts—Superbe ! Rouſſeau's critical 
mvective againſt the Paris Opera wall 
never be forgotten, as containing 
much that Candour will admit, and 
ſomewhat that Liberality will con- 
demn : it is however ſingular, that 
this celebrated man ſhould produce a 
contemptible theatrical piece — his 
Diuin du Village, which falls entirely 
within the letter and ſpirit of his own 
critique, Some days after my ar- 


rival, 
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rival, I was a witneſs to the Phædra of 

Madame St. Huberti---the Siddons of 
Paris. Thoſe who are admirers of 
the propriety and decorum of an Eng- 
liſh Theatre, will never violently 
applaud the French; the action will 
appear too violent --- the tranſition of 
the paſſions too rapid: the merit of 
Madame St.. Huberti 1s, however, 
conſiderable; though not perfectly 
_ acquainted with her language, and 
averſe from the genius of her ſtage, I 
felt her powers. This actreſs is in the 
wane of life -iu the contortions of 
action, a wrinkled neck becomes viſi- 
ble to the audience ; and her counte- 
nance, from the quantity of. paint 
with which it 1s overlaid, ſcarce bears 
2 reſemblance to any thing human. 

With reſpect to French Compoſers, 
when they affect the ſublime in mu- 


fic. they are ſeldom 1ucceſsful---their 
light 
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light airs are incomparable. The eſta- 
bliſhment of the Paris Opera is conſi- 
derable, and hardly ſupported at leſs 
expence than an army; the individu- 
als who compoſe it have not thoſe 
enormous ſalaries which are granted 
to the performers in the London 
Opera-houſe; but the number of the 
latter admits no degree of competition 
with the former: in the Paris Opera- 
houſe there are ſix or ſeven tier of 
boxes, each riſing above the other, 
—the conjoint effect is brilliant. 


BON 
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—1 T was the feſtival of Chriſtmas, 
when it 1s the uſage for children of 
every growth to become purchaſers of 
Goody Goodies !----1o locking up my 
philoſophy in cloſing The Rambler* 
of Johnſon, and taking ſome looſe 
filver in my hand, I entered a maga- 
Zine of confections- a little flaggon of 
Malaga was tendered to me- it a 
medicinal” - there was no refuſing 
twelve ſous for---cordial drops. 
« Parfaite amour, exclaimed an aſſiſt- 
ing nymph Where ſaid 1? The 
words were inſcribed on a Bon Bon ! 
-=-eh bien, Mademoiſelle —— of the 
growth of Paris Pour quoi nan, 

Mon- 
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Monſieur? Six pennyworth of--- 
* Parfaite amour was added to my 
ſtock ---1t might be of uſe in the 
country !----Turrets, towers, caſtles, 
were reſpectively offered and rejected 
---theſe are things I never had any 
property in, farther than a little aerial 
mafonry goes | | 


— With a bait of 
forty ſous I caught mackarel in De- 
cember, and with a piece of three 
hvre bore levelled a partridge, without 
any apprehenſion of the gallies —— 
Dulce eft defipere in loc - May I 
periſh--but Louis Seize himſelf, the 
Penſioner Van Berkel, and the good 
people of Utrecht, would have paſſed 
their Chriſtmas better than they did 
---had they bcen buying Goody Goo- 


| oles! they would at leaſt have had 


ſomething to thew for their money. 


POM- 
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Gnas r. 


T HE French are ever in extremes, 
their ſenſibility is ſo acute, that they 
are hurried away by the impulſe of 
the moment —— hence the number 
of general expreſſions in their lan- 
guage—every thing is either charm- 
ing or deteſtable they ſeldom mark 
a medium. Does a favourite actor 
wind up the- fineſt feelings of the 
ſoul, the exclamation is C' /u- 
perbe /——— Does a green-woman in 
the market vend her muſhrooms, they 
alſo, in the language of recommenda- 
tion, are ſuperbe This proſti- 


tution of language diſguſts thoſe who 
are not laviſh in panegyric.— Why 
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does a ſilly uſage render the tongue a 
bankrupt in expreſſion, that may diſ- 
tinguith what is really excellent.— 

Vanity and magmloguentia are the 
national characteriſtics a paltry re- 
tailer of wines, whoſe ſtores, proba- 
bly, do not contain a hogſhead, and 
to whole door a buſh is affixed, dig- 
nifies his repoſitory with the appella- 


tion of a Magazine ——the ſeller of 
wooden-ſhoes ſtiles his elegant manu- 
factory a---Fabric whilſt a two- 


penny errand-boy is metamorphoſed: 
into a Commiſſioner. I know forme: 
will object to this critique that this. 
is no proof of a gaſconading ſpirit in 
the French, that theſe words ſignify 
with them no more than the common 
expreſſions uſed by other people 
this. is the very foundation of my 
objection. In the languages. of Mo- 
dern Europe, which owe ſo much to 

the: 
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the Ancient ones, 1t any people have 
appropriated words uſed in their ori- 
ginal, and by other nations, to expreſs 
whatever was great and eminent to 
ordinary objects, is not vanity, with 
reaſon, imputed to them the fault 
is not with the preſent generation — 
I peak of an ancient national cha- 


racteriſtic. 
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Is in France a ſerious matter, in 
England a man may thrive under it ; 
but to want F/prt to retort, is there 
to be contemptible. In the common 
routine of converſation you would in 
vain oppoſe the authority of Locke or 
Newton to—a god thing have the 
ſmile on your ſide, and you have 
every thing. What abilities will not 
Ridicule depreciate ? it ſnatches the 
truncheon from the hand of the 
General- - diſrobes the ſubtle Advo- 
cate, and renders the Lover deſpiſed: 
it is in vain to ſhelter yourſelf under a 
dignified reſerve- not to reſiſt is to 


confeſs the triumph of your adverſary 
one 
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——one circumſtance alone blunts the 
edge of their wit. In a country where 
{words are in common ule, a pointed 
antitheſis might be parned in tierce, 
and a hit palpable in wit---tell but 
feebly againſt a 408 goon through the 


lungs! L 
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Tn IS animalcal appears to have 
been engendered at the tables of the 
Great, where it is at all times foſ- 
tered, and which, without this ap- 
pendage, would ſcarcely be complete. 


Is Uſes are 


Various---it is the daily vehicle of 
fcandal---which, replete with venom, 
it diſcharges in honey'd accents ; it 
can carve and liſp, ſmile upon a ſtran- 
ger gueſt, and ſneer at an unwelcome 
one to the domeſtics. moſt cou rteous. 
Does a ſtranger of diſtinction require 
nun Hotel garni magniſigue- none ſo 

prompt 
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prompt as Monſieur Abbe to arrange 


him---he becomes his Mon cher Am: 
at fight —— Dancing-maſters, lan- 
guage-maſters, fencing-maſters, ap- 
pear, as it were, by magic---he can 
fave you a hundred per cent in the 
article of wines—and you will find 


that your friend has a diſtinguiſhing 
 palate.---An Abbe can chatter round 


the circle of the Belles Lettres---and 
the Sciences are his for te---Newtoniarr 
errors are demonſtrated at a lady's 
toilette, and Locke declared an gno- 
ramus. - But Monſieur Abbe is a 
Religieur-his coat is black---his hair 
of a clerical cut-whilſt a circular 
piece of black horn protects his crown 
and all this without performing a 


<angle clerical function This am- 


phibious Religieux has all the external 
without any of the internal corrſti- 


zuents. But the fiat of con veniency 
n 1 that 
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chat ſecures Mr. Abbe an univerſal 
reception, is his being --- aceommo- 
date this is the finiſhing and great 
trait of his character. — Abbe | 

can ſoften the hearts of Comteſſes, 
and convey an amorous hint to Mr. 
le Marquis---he can do away thoſe 
religious qualms which ſuggeſt them- 
ſelves to a fair warrior previous to 
capitulation---whilſt every ſcruple is 
ſurmounted by his golden moral] do- 
tation To enjoy is to obey,” 
Has his friend a favou#re, during the 
pleaſure of the table Mr. Abbe al- 
moſt devours with kiſſes the hand of 
---la petite maitreſſe---he preſſes it to 
his heart with a ſimper Mr. Abbe 
bas in general white teeth---do- the 
children ſing- Mr. Abbe beats time 
with his hand---ever and anon ex- 
 claiming---Superbe 7 — His enter- 


tainer poſſibly condeſcends to thrum 
„ E on 
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on the guittar or the ſiſters * | 
behold our Abbe almoſt in convul- 

10as---his feelings overpower him 
Timothens himſelf would have loſt 
by competition. O my pen !--- 
let - not unmerited fatire flow from 
thee—to the candid and. informed let 
me appeal whether thou haſt ſketched 
more than a faint outline of a ſtrong- 
marked character. It is, however, to 
be confeſſed- that by fome amiable 
men of this Order- letters, humani- 
ty, honour, have been cultivated and 
adorned— 


Sed rari apparent nantes in gurgite vaſto, 


The inſtitution may have been ori. 
ginally good --- but, at preſent, we 
can only---contemplate the wreck. 


* An inſtrument of muſic. 


B AS- 
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AROUN D this gloomy pile, all 
is filent horror: when . firſt I beheld 
its battlements and towers, the chill 


 -@ apprehenſion ſeized me, I ſcarcely . 


deemed myſelf ſecure Am I not, 
ſaid I, rallying my ſcattered ſpirits--- 
Am I not a Britiſh ſubje&t ! How did 
I venerate the memory of the ancient 
Patriots of England! Magna Charta 
the Bill of Rights---the Indepen- 
dence of Judges and a Habeas Cor- 
pus Act-—theſe are no corner ſtones 
on which to erect a Battille !-—— Juſt 
Heaven !---thou, who for purpoſes 
all-wiſe and good, ſend'ſt thy ſcourges 
through the nations Shall thouſands - 


E 2 ever 
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ever groan in bonds and priſons te 
eſtabliſh the throne of an arbitrary 
Prince, and the ſplendid projects of 
a Smgle Family /--Shall their groans 
and anguiſh ariſe in vain before the 
footſtool of Eternal Mercy Power- 
ful Being !—thou © whoſe ſervice is 
perfect freedom, give to this people 
a ſecond Hampden, or even a Crom- 
well, to trace the path of Liberty !--- 
Loyal ſubjects of an abſolute Mo- 
narch—taitec that bleſſing which you 
have vindicated for others !—— Aſk 
the Revolted Colonies of England, 
who, with your aſſiſtance, bled and 
conquered---for what they fought ?--- 
Freedom, Do ye not take fire 
at the found ?-—-will ye ever remain, 
like the impotent eunuchs of a ſerag- 
ho, guardians of a. treaſure that ye 
cannot enjoy? Adhere to your Par- 


laments, and ye muſt be free cheer 
fully 
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fully grant your Prince the duty he 
has impoſed upon the Preſs, on con- 
dition that the Preſs be free ! A Free 
Preſs---levels even the walls of a 
Baſtille---gives the victims of caprice 
to family Tad friends, and fortifies 
every right of the people Arbi- 
trary Impriſonment !——Break this 
taliſman of Qppreition---the Genius 
of Freedom will appear——the En- 
chanted Caſtle of 'Tyranny---vanith ! 


232 2 «MY 
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MY PARS” 


IMPLIES--- in effect what does 
it not imply ?—Hounds, horſes, equi- 
page, cum re magnd familiari, are all 
comprized, and ſomewhat more—1 
never hear the ſound without correct- 
ed attention—not a ewe paſture in 
Europe, with a paling, but 1s con- 
verted into — a Park. A propos, 
Sir, (ſays Monſieur Provincial) you 
ſeem to admire veniſon ſhould you 
happen to paſs by in my Park ! 
—Pique mylſelf—the true ferine fla- 
vour—and all that. What a courſe 
in the Park this morning, Charles, 
fays Squire Maximus Natu---a ſpi- 
rited buck that---ran three miles a- 


head 
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Head - broke cover from an eminence 
in the centre — Damme ! A doe 
does not make more bounds, and ca- 
pers round a Park, than the Proprie- 
tor of it does—to diſcover that he is 
ſo. This rage for Parks was never 
more violent than in the days of the 
Marchioneſs Savigne—all the world 
had Parks — and the Marchioneſs was 
determined to be on a level with it 
but her demeſne did not exceed forty 
feet ſquare, with four trees. Voild, 
ſays the Marchioneſ: I vous ou ais 
un Parc! 
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P AR AD OK. 


Pais ; is the moſt magnificent 
filthy city in the world — nor have 


ſplendour and meanneſs their reſpec- 
tive quarters aſſigned to them, but 
are blended in an inexplicable confu- 
hon —— His Excellency of Orleans 
has only to deſcend the grand ſtair- 


caſe of his Palace, and advance ten 


yards 1n a ſtrait line, and under the 
ſame roof he may be accommodated 
 with—a pair of threepenny garters, 
or purchaſe an odd knee-buckle !— 

How pictureſque the proſpect 8 
that ſuperb apartment in which he 


uſually entertains the prime Nobulty ! 
In 
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In one quarter — various lie 
dl alſamce for ladies and gentlemen 
in another, the brilliant equipages 
of Peers and Marſhals of France 
whilſt the main avenue is poſſeſ- 
ſed by a toaſter of cheſnuts, his 
ſooty apparatus and rabble cuſto- 
mers. The ſame ill- aſſorted med- 
ley is every where alſo viſible 
old ſtockings. might be purchaſed. 
| ſuſpended from the walls of the 
Louvre — and ballads. at the Gate: 
of the Gardens of the Thuilleries. 
— Why ſhould' F inſiſt upon 
the want of cleanlineſs. in the 
Temple of Neceſſity — even in the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed. Hotels —— this: 
grievance alone would: baniſh an. 
Engliſhman from. Paris.. 


The Pariſians may boaſt of the: 
grandeur. of a few of. their ſtruc- 
E 5 Lures. 
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tures—but where- ſhall we find the 
uniform elegance of Harley- ſtreet, 
or the ſimple magnificence of Port- 
land Place. 22 
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AN E e o 


A N Ambaſlador from France to 
the Papal See, at a time when the 
Court of Rome aflumed a tone and 
conſequence that no longer exiſt 
had ſought in vain for an audience 
to obtain ſome point which the 
temper of the times. required his 
Maſter to ſupplicate—at length an 
opportunity is given —the Munſter 
urges the ſuit of his Prince with 
ſubmiſſive earneſtneſs.—The haugh- 
ty Pontiff, turning to ſome of has: 
Courtiers; ſneeringly obſerved 
« GALLUs cantat.” — The irritated 
Ambaſſador exclaimed— © Utinam. ut 
E. 6 ad 
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ad GALLI cantum Petrus reſpiceret ! 
An allufive repartee, pregnant with 


me—C urioſa felicita "A 


COFFEE- 
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COFFEE-HOUSE SPIES. 


TurzE is not a Coffee-houſe in 
Paris in which emiſſaries of the Mi- 
niſters are not placed to report any 
thing particular in the converfation. . 
of the company. I have had ſome 
of theſe men pointed out to me, to 
put me on my guard; but I imagine, 
Government is not ſo ſtrict in taking 
notice of liberal diſcuſſion as former- 


Iy, as I have heard fentiments, deli- 
. vered by individuals. of the natives, 

worthy an audience of Britons : the 
point is, to keep clear of reprehending 
any meaſures of thoſe who are then 


"eo! 
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in office—and range through general 
topics with confidence. — I have 
converſed with ſome of theſe Spies, 
and . purpoſely turned the converſa- 
tion on Politics to note the line 
they would ſteer — obſerving to 
remark on ſuch things only as I 
could approve They affected 
candour and impartiality approved 
and difapproved, with the view of 
conciliatmg confidence, and draw- 
ing out any latent ſentiment. 
The ſtations of theſe men are con- 
ſtantly ſhifted — leſt a regular at- 
tendance in one place ſhould excite 
ſuſpicion. ——When a native is to 


be apprehended for ſome impru- 
dence — the uſual mode, I am in- 
formed, is for a fmall guard to 
way - lay him in the duſk of the 
evening, to avoid any ecl/at* that 

might 
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might alarm the people, and hurry 


him in a carriage to confinement; 
at the ſame time it is ſuggeſted to 
his friends, that it woulct be pru- 
dent to decline inquiries. — A ſtran- 
ger Who has rendered himſelf ob- 
nox1ous, generally receives intima- 
tion, through the medium of his 
Ambaſſador, to quit the kingdom in- 
continently. It is alſo the pro- 
vince of theſe men to contradict 
every account of murders, or other 
accident that might tend to throw 
a glooom over the minds of the 
people——in time of war they are 
to encounter every rumour of a de- 
feat. 


In an arbitrary State it will ever 
be an object with Government to 
prevent the people from reaſoning on 
incon- 
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inconveniencies —1t would introduce 
a habit of Remonſtrance and Re- 
dreſs—— where would this termi- 
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ENJOUEMENT ” 


1 HERE are uſually in Paris ſome 
itinerant women of condition, who, 
ſcorning the ſhackles of wedlock, 
declare for Love free as air,” and 
follow up their theory by practiee.— 
The birds of pattage from England, 
during my /ejour, were the Ladies C—— 
and W—: the former had delicacy 
and ſelection - the latter grazed o the 
wild common of Nature. The public 
has long been in pofſeſſion of both 
their anecdotes, and pronounced Lady 
W the Meſſalina of the day.— 
Lady C „after touring the Con- 
tinent during the ſummer, wintered 
2 at 


— 


„ * - 


* 
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at Paris :—rumour gave her 'an ad- 
mirer in the perſon of the Margrave 
of A , a German Potentate — 
tender, galant, and generous 
qualifications likely to engage a heart 


poſſeſſed at leaſt of poetic ® ſenſibility. 


How difficult to reſiſt when Princes 


woo - the heart was ſurrendered, 
and H— V—— forgotten !---Of an 
inferior ſphere were Mrs. E , the 
occaſional ſolace of his Grace of 


O0, and the German Madame 


S--====, the transferable property of a 
month. 


* See * Comms . addreſſed to 
her Heart. 


. 


TREATY 
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TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


Th IS is one of thoſe topics, con- 
ceͤrning which the wiſeſt will be apt 
to exclaim, I'm weary of conjec- 
ture; it is indeed a point, on the 
utility of which experience alone can 
decide: the brief idea formed of it 


by the moſt intelligent in Paris was, 


that for the firſt four or five years 
the balance would be with England, 
and ever after with France that the 


ſuperiority of France would ariſe from. 
advantages local and fixed, as its ſoil 


and climate---that England's prefent 
ſuperiority was adventitious, and ha- 
ble to fluctuation. Many thought 
that the treaty would never be per- 


mitted 


60 . 
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mitted to run its length; and all, | 
that it could not be ſnapped without. 
a war. Many reaſons induce to ſup- 
poſe, that thoultt eher nation, on 
trial, find it decidedly againſt itſelf, 
it will be terminated without cere- 
mony—in fuck 4 contingency the 
French court would not heſitate a 
ſecond; nor can I fee any caute why 
the proverbial good faith of England 
ſhould be turned to her deſtruction; 
it may, however, | be made à great 
queſtion, whether there will be a 
batance of moment in favour of ei- 
Pirals of boch countries may nivinhev be 
1 ct or dmmithed, and yet the 
treaty be mutually advantageous.--- 
This new commercial vent will bring 
the capitals of the reſpective coun- 
tries, as expreſſed by commodities, 
oftener under the cuſtoms---not only 
ſo, 
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to, but additional capitals. will be an- 
nexed to the ancient commercial ones, 
—it will bring ſums of money into 
circulation which: previouſly lay dor- 
mant: by all theſe means the re- 
ſpective revenues (whole ſurplus goes 
to the liquidation of the national debt 
of both kingdoms) will be conſidera- 
bly increaſed, debts diſcharged, and 
taxes ultimately diminiſhed. All this 
may follow from the routine of com- 
merce without either party gaining a 
ſenſible ſuperiority over the other. 
Whether I am fingular in this opi- 
nion, 1 know not, but unleſs this 
idea influenced the managers of the 
treaty, I cannot ſee upon what 
grounds it was drawn up on fo ge- 
neral a principle ——The deſign of 
commerce has hitherto been to ex- 
change ſuperfluities for neceſſaries, 


or 3 were deemed ſuch ; exclude 
what 
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what I have mentioned as an influ- 
encing idea, and we ſhall be at a 
loſs to diſcover why the treaty was 
more than partial in its -operation--- 
brandies, wines, oils might have been 


received, and exchanged for cloths, 


hardware, and wrought ſteel; if this 


idea did not influence, why amplify 


the treaty in ſuch a manner, as to 
eſtabliſh a competition in the home 
markets injurious to many eſtabliſhed 
branches of buſineſs the loſs of our 
colonies, the neceſſity for new com- 
mercial channels, with the inſight 
our neighbours had already IOW in 


our manufactures, certainly juſtified 


our miniſters in the formation of the 
treaty as a matter of experiment—a 
commercial ſtate muſt ever be ad- 
venturous. 


French 
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French artiſans have made a rapid 
improvement in the mode of temper- 
ing ſteel; and ſince the diſſolution 
of Arkwright's patent, the manufac- 
turing of Mancheſter cottons has 

ceaſed to be a myſtery an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the latter purpoſe has been 
ſome time formed in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, under the immediate 
patronage of the Kinga part of the 
palace of the Muet in the Bois de 
Boulogne (an ancient royal reſidence) 
has been aſſigned for this purpoſe, 
under the direction of a Lancaſhire 
manufacturer. The wiſdom of mi- 
niſters is therefore viſible in attempt- 
ing, by means of the treaty, to en- 
counter thoſe infant eſtabliſhments 
on their own ground—It we cannot 
continue to throw out all compett- 
tion, we ſhall at leaſt obtain a tem- 


porary advantage. The preſent rage 
of 


gs A SENTIMENTAL AND 
of the French, in favour of every 
thing Engliſh, was an additional in- 
ducement ; but this I imagine, like 
every other French prepoſſeſſion, will 
only prove the caprice of a ſeaſon. 


A HINT. 
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tf HOSE hs are n che 

purſuits of commerce, frequently 
ys it ſufficient to find a, market 
for their commodities, whilft,, they 
overlook the riſque of the returns 
A hint on this ſubject may not prove 
W thoſe who; are about 

o form French commercial connec 
1 That want of ſincerity in this 
people, which in common affairs has 
long ſmce become proverbial, will, 
much fear; be found - to extend, to 
every tranſaction. —Aſter che treaty 
of commerce Ha ſigned , and pend 
ing its being ſanctioned by the Eng; 

Von. II. F lith 
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liſh Parliament, France ſwarmed with 


Engliſh ſpeculators; — at Paris the 


number was conſiderable. — I have 
been informed, that they vied with 
each other in offering credit to the 
trading claſs, and in the heat of 
competition heſitated but little on the 
point of ſecurity; There isno coun- 
try in which bankruptcies are more 
frequent than in France the party 
in moſt inſtances abſconds, and leaves 
not a trace behind. It is much to be 
apprehended; that the open confi- 


dence of Engliſh merchants will in- 


duce perſons withoar capital, and di- 
veſted of principle, to avail them- 


ſelves of it to their loſs. Italy, Ger. 


many, or even a remote province of the 
kingdom, would afford a retreat to in- 


conſiderable perſons, where they could 


baffle every attempt at reſearch even 
- additional * of a 11 com- 
" mercial 
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mercial houſe is frequently precarious. 
Not a month. paſſed « during my reſi- 
dence- in Paris, in which I did not 
hear of conſiderable failures: I, re- 
collect one to the amount of twenty- 
two millions of livres (near a million 
ſterling). Thoſe perſons a are leaſt to be 
relied on, who haye any tranſact! tions 
with the Crown—in caſe of: a ſtoppage 
of payment the party is committed to 
the Baſtille, and his whole property 
conligned for the liquidation of the 
2 debt. Suppoſing all theſe ob- 
ſtacles ſteered clear of, ſtill your 
debtor may be litigious ( and the 
French are of all people the moſt 
ſo) he may conteſt your demands i in 
a court of juſtice, where even the 
natives for the moſt part obtain a de- 
ciſion in their favour through protec- 
tion; and where the 7 5 who de- 
cide on your claim, obtain their ſeats 
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by purchaſe. Add to this the diffi- 
culties under which an Engliſhman 
would carry on a law-ſuit in France. 


—If this attempt to diſcomfit you 
fails, and you have obtained a de- 


cree, you will probabl y find that the 


defending your demand has exhauſted 
the means of re} ayment.—This, I 
aver, is every day" $ experience among 


the natives, and on the authority of 


natives. Thoſe who have not been 


converſant with this people, can form 
no idea of their finefle and their de- 


tours of artifice.— England doubtleſs 
contains many men "ob abandoned 


conduct, but in general a moral prin- 
ciple pervades the mals of the people. 
Ain Engliſhman is not adroit in the 
Prachee of deceit; in moſt inſtances 
the aukwardneſs of his execution 
proves an antidote to the 1 


Ll his deſign, 


I . 
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I would not with to be deemed an 
illiberal character, much leſs will I 
ever be the advocate of a levelling 
ſyſtem. I can credit the opinion of 
an hiſtorian; who informs me that 
deceit and treachery marked the 
councils of Carthage, and were but 


manly found in the deciſions, of 4 

0 ſurrey my own. 
countenance, and that of a friend; and 
behold a difference I look into our 
minds and find various opinions, pro- 
doctive of modes a Aon as varied. | 


— 4 - 


Pa * n ; io - - 426305 are we to 
find the moral ſyſtem of equality? 
I ſpeak not now of the cauſes * 
excite this diverſi et: he 
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1 by purchaſe. Add to this the diffi- 
| culties under which an Engliſhman 
| would carry on a law-ſuit in France. 
* 


i} If this attempt to diſcomfit you 

4 fails, and you have obtained a Ue- 
cree, you will probabl y ſind that the 
defending your demand has exhauſted 
the means of re payment.—This, I 
aver, is every / day": 8 experience among 
the natives, and on the authority of 
natives. Thoſe who have not been 
converſant with this people, can form 
no idea of their fineſſe and their de- 
tours of artifice.— England doubtleſs 
contains many men "of abandoned 

* conduct, but in general a moral prin- 

ciple pervades. the mals of the people. 

Ain Engliſhman is not adroit in the 
Practee of deceit; in moſt inſtances 
the aukwardneſs of his execution 
proves an antidote to the * 


o his deſign. 
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I would not with to be deemed an 
illiberal character, much leſs will I 
ever be the advocate of a levelling 
ſyſtem. I can credit the opinion of 
an hiſtorian, who informs me that 
deceit and treachery marked the 
council; of Carthage, and were but 
rarely found in the deciſions of 2 
| I ſurvey my. own. 
countenance, and that of a friend; and 
behold a difference I look: into our 
minds and find various opinions, pro- 
ductive of modes of action as varied. 
It is impoſſible to ſeparate morality 
from action; where then are we to 
find the moral ſyſtem of equality? 
1 ſpeak not now of he cauſes which: 
excire chis diverſi . | 
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GMS ATrIT AT i Part a de find hip 
felt érlviröfletf by Knighes, ſtars, and 
ribands of btdiſtmg unable erdbf ri 

It appears to be a land of merit, and 
merit rewarded that reſpect which 
awaits the poſſeſſor of a riband' in 
England, may induce hitn to honour 
the knights of Paris; this, however, 
1% but the error of a day=he ſoog 


becomes acquainted with the hiftory * 


of ribands, and eſtimates them as 
they deſerve. It is calculated, that 


in France thirty thouſand e e 
r by a red riband, 


e Ia WE 4 


D ESCRIPTIVE TOUR 1c 
whieh the Croſs of St. Louis is an- 
nexed- This badge of honour is, ff 
I miſtake ot, appropriated to mili- 
tary and naval characters; it marks 
not ſuperior valour, but an aſcer- 
tained period of ſervice. Were the 
court of France leſs prodigal of ho- 
nours, what wonders might it not 
effect? Were the thirty thouſand ri- 
bands reduced to thirty, and iinpar- 
tially beſtowed on ſuperior bravery 
in battle, what prodigies of vabour 
would be exhibited by French offi- 


cers ! a corps of men ſo tremblingly 


alive to every feeling of honour — 
poſſibly, however, the neceſſities of the 
ſtate require that a bauble ſhould be 


41 * Tubſtituted for a more ſolid compen- 
© ation. The veteran retired to a pad 


vineial town or little farm, 


„he ſun of a little ſyſtem, 1 — 1 


his honours blaze not in the glare of 
F 4 a me- 


x ? PP ³ . 2 ne. 
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luſtre Which illumes his pbſcarity, 
and cheers the diſbanded ſubaltern-! ; 
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LANGUAGE eee 
: 1 D911! αι—ν e 
Ti IS is an age ** improvement, 
and your pretty fellows are not with- 
out their ſhare of invention — Dull 
roguesof En gliſhmen formerly. in Paris 
uſed to have a ſtupid maſter a whole 
morning, ſwallowing chocolate and 
diſtorting their mouths to givethe or- 
gans of ſpeech fair play not without 
occaſional ęſſays an the naſal twang z 
but the refinement, of the day is, to 
receive the inſtructions. de la petite 
maitreſſe—l was let into this myſtery 
on expreſſing my ſurprize to a friend 
at the progreſs he had made in the 

language Maiens inſtances * 
N Fs in 
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in hiſtory of oral communication; 
but none where it is ſo immediate — 


this is, literally ſpeaking, having a 
thing from the lips of a perſon — 
thus is the mouth formed and know- 
ledge transferred with a ſmack : rap- 


ping one morning at this gentle- 


man's door, and hearing ſome little 
buſtle within, I ſuppoſed he might 
at that moment be /akmg a leſſon 3 
fo leaving my name with his ſervant, 
and an intimation that I could not 
think of—interrupting his ſtudies — 

J retired. I afterwards found, that 


were of the new ſchool, and repro- 
bated the errors of antiquity. — It 
muſt be confeſſed that all former in- 
citements to letters, as cakes and * 
ples, all compendious ſyſtems, 

© reading made eaſies, and chil- 
dren's guides,” are here outdone. 
as 1 With 
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With what ſe& of philoſophers ſhall 
we rank thoſe philologiſts ? — the 
Stoics ?—no, that will never do; they 
ſtuck in the porch - Peripatetics? 
no, they were ever moving abdu?; but 
here much is effected by—lying ſtill 
They ſeem to confine on the 2 


rean ſyſtem, and m Abe deR. + 

« les. Phihſepber de la bonne bouche;' Be 

It is, not obe, doubted: 2: out wis męxy 

diſcovery; will. foon / bel geduced to 

ſcience, as ſeveral of, the ſtudents, 
were, of genius and,gpplication,qand; 
in the language! eee 
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— Tes wedts ef Bberality 

and freedom” which are to be found 
pritikled through the writings of a 
Rayhal ad a Dare begin at length 
to work their effect on the minds of 
the French. At the preſent day-we 
Bear Bot Iittle/of — the Glory of the 
Prince; tliat thread-bare' topic of 
their Poets and Orators.—Eſſays on 
Reform (where, between the moſt 
lowly compliments to King and Mi- 
niſters, are ſlid in ſome couched in- 
vectives) engage all the attention of 
the people, whenever an Imprima- 
tur, heedleſsly granted, ſubmits ſuch 


works 
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works to their inſpection by ſuch: 
an accident ſome copies of the Chevas 
lier D'Arc's Eſſays got abroad before 
the work could be ſuppreſſed: the 
rank of the author, and his connection 
with the Houſe of Penthievre, check - 
ed the reſentment of Goverument 
he was permitted to retire to Montau- 
ban. In theſe, the venal- diſpoſal 
of Judge's places —the repair of the 
highways. by the poor and the eri- 
minal juriſprudence of Franc - are 
reprobated with eloquence and Sal. 
The oppreſſion of the lower orders, 
and the want of adequate eſtabliſn - 
ments fori the aged and infira, are 
pointed out, with their modes of re- 
dreſs. In England the arguments of 
theſe pieces would be common- place; 
but in France they are new and glo- 
rious efforts for freedom the reſult- 
ing Nr 0 paſſions are warm 
124441 and 
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and glowingy and would be novel to- 
the boſoms of all but Britons.Theſe 
are the mineb which will ſap the very 

foundations: of arbitrary power; when 
the banner of Freedom cannot yet be: 
diſplayed. To a man of ſuch ſenti · 
ments, the empire of France can 
prove but an extenſive priſon: be- 
yond the ſmiles or frowhs of a Miniſ- 
ter Lettres de Cachet, or of Revoca- 
tion can only change his reſidence; 
not abridge or enlarge his freedom 
ini Britain only can he ceaſe to be an 
eile whoſe laws would ſhield his 
opinions frorn the arm of power, and 
im every citizen he would find a bros: 
ther l abort 113113 ii e300 b23niogq 
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FRENCH ARCHITEOTURE- 
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He OIL 4; Mon Ami, A pee 
This is the uſual exclamation of a 
Pariſian when he accompanies yqu to 
view any celebrated ſtructure or pub 
lic building. I have uſually given a 
verbal aſſent - but with a mental re 
ſerve Han S T eſerve — out with 
it.— 1 * then — totidem verbis 
Jn" and valking uicabnlerie afiath 
chitecture, that the French taſte in 
building is —a falſe one! Who but 
bas ſeen the Palais Royal ? moſt have 
admired it do you admire the pro- 
portion of thoſe windows: in the ſe- 
cond floor which rant the. garden, 
Is they 
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they are inferior in ſize to thoſe which 
are above and beneath. — Is this a ca- 
price to be applauded ?—by what de- 
cree of taſte has the baſe: of the firſt 
ſtory, over the turn of the arches of 
the arcade, been left bare, and a maſſy 
cornice transferred to the baſe of the 
upper: this is the fame conceit as if 
a foliage of lilies were annexed to the 
pediment of a column, and lion's paws 
figured on a flower-pot—Why thoſe 
hooks of wreathed iron annexed to 
the building ?—there is' a-prettineſs 
and a petiteneſs in their effect, but in 
ſuch a building theſe prove the foun- 
dation of my objection.— The Louvre 
Jam willing to approve of as a Ruin, 
but till filth, ſtalls, and rag- ſhops, are 
removed from the thelter of its walls, 
it will never be an object for contem- 
plation---its-effe&t might be pleafing 
in a deſart but quere---is the centre 
T2101 Ou” 0 of 
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. 4 


of a great metropolis the 7 of view 
for, contemplating Fung f, What does 
| ,; YSAFGARING preſent Ner- 
flight « of ſteps of. g greater altitude than 
the viſible body of the building, and 
wings ,apportioned-. into thops,, and 
petty, offices emulating -- the Whole 
incloſed by iron gates, whoſe. gild- 
ing (but for their ſize), would in- 

duce to conſider them as having been 


the merchandize of ata Ihο e 
The Italian Theatre is a pleaſing ſtrue- 
ture of the Tonic Orden -- it rere ta 
extended L The Theatre of the French 
Comedy has various beauties. Iheſe 
public ſtructures are many of them 
free, from the affected o ; of 


private individuals---but:the moſt: Pera 
fect are thoſe two, of, the Corinthian, 
Order, within the Place of Lows 


| here 
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here elegance and magnificence: unite 
with a F urabie point of view: it is 
ſomewhat to be able to-inſtance th ree 
buildin gs of merit in O exteuſivea a city 
as Paris! I know it is uſual with 
ano With öbhectiofts of chi if are 
Made! to tẽlr you, that uch Buildiies 

alt Soflwäctet according toltlle altes 
of arch ieftute? an Her of His kind 
Ras a tür. fold tendency," it begs tlie 

aelti6it it diſp tte, and” de JAANE; 26 
ae 05 böses teil Kits Point is, 
hot” whether ſuch à ſtructutèe is built 
accbrditig to the rules of am Order, 
but 'whether it is fueli a8, - with rela- 
88 l its ES Abd Müätäfi ir otiphr 
to be? Were a hoblemanUiil Ruſſia 
to bud rianfion in a populous city 
ni che Gothie/Rite,-farrounded by 
others of ati elegant confiruQion, 
would nt” his taſte with feaſon be 

Aff arraigtted I plead tlie 


1870 ” rules 
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rules of an Order in his defence (for 
the Gothic may be deemed 'an Or- 
der). It might be reaſonably object- 
ed, that a building of a Gothie con- 
ſtruction was but ill-calculated- for a 
cold climate — ſuch an dhiectien 
valid, and it has a reference to uſe hn 
ſituation.LAgafft, thoſe Wh! in” 
form you that it is built /aceordine to 
rule Dare they in many ſtances 
founded in their Gpiιν Are they! 
in many inſtances judges o ſuppo 
ſing them judges, have they accurately 
examined the proportion of that par- 


ticular building? It may be ſuppoſed 


that men who have erected houtes of 
note could not want regular models 
and inſtruction — but will human 
vanity never propoſe alterations and 
additioris and is it the intereſt of an 
architect to object? add to this, that 
many buildings are compounded, and 

parti 
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participate of more than one Order 
may not the proportion of one of theſe 
to another, with relation to uſe and 
ſituation, (which muſt ever be taken 
into conſideration before beauty be 
decided on) exceed or fall ſhort of 
propriety. and fitneſs ?—The fact is, 
the French have but little idea of ele- 
gant ſimplicity in architecture, they 
may once have poſſeſſed it, but in 


ſearch of novelty ant to have gone: | 
þ 190 Wo- en "5" Vrin 
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CHEVALIER ST. GEORGE. 
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T HIS celebrated character is a 
Creole, ſon to a governor of St. Do- 
mingo. Parallels have been drawn 
between him and the inimitable 
Crichton,” whoſe qualifications ''are 
ſo intereſtingly deſcribed in · The 
Adventurer. The Chevalier's fkill 
in muſic, fencing, and the languages, 
is the theme of Paris: ſuch is the 
opinion entertained by the French 
of his ſuperiority at the ſwords 
that there is an edict of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, geclaring it death for 
him to engage with any man. 
At the commencement of laſt ſum- 

— 
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mer this gentleman exhibited proots 
of his addreſs at Carlton-Houſe ;— 
but why does the diffidence of 
Lieutenant G— n (the inventor of 
the new bayonet exerciſe) permit 'the 
Chevalier to remain without a ſuit- 
able antagoniſt ? — Why is he not 
called forth and countenanced in the 
attempt !—emulation in every art is 
;glorious ! In this country there are 
many who would wiſh to render the 
Chevalier's fame incontroveruble, by 
annexing this conqueſt to his former 
ones, or to have his honours transfer- 
red by the ſuperiority of a Britiſh 
abject. Even defeat, from ſuch a 
hand as the Chevalier's, could not 
ꝓrove a ſubject of mortification to 
Mr. . "WEI URN” 
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"Auf my 0 V . repeated Mon 
fieur P=—, with a ſmile (1 was 
ſpeaking of our glorious Revolution) 
oh, Monfieur, vous plaiſantez.—It was 
in vain that I attempted to explain— 
he was determined it ſhould be a mat- 


ter of badinage, and fo I was obliged 


to leave it with him. Though the 


ſubject of an arbitrary monarch, he 


could conceive a ſeries of acts of 


oppreſſion and injuſtice, a ſufficient | 


cauſe for depoſing a Prince - but to 
aſſign the vacancy in the throne to 
Abdicatibn — which, he conceived, 


implied a voluntary act, was, in his 
f appre- 
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apprehenſ on, a play upon words. 
Every ſubſequent diſcuſſion of this 
point with others of his countrymen 
was, in effect, but, an appeal to a 
* es would railly, but not 
reaſon with me- we agreed in depo- 
ſing, the King, but not withouy' an 
Abl alu, of the expreſſion. ©. 4871 
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me 
Sterne,. a ; ander this matter 
better in France; — there are for 
every part of the "Theatres a fixed 
number of billets, when theſe are iſ- 


ſued out, no intereſt could obtain ads. 
miſſion crowded houſes are thus 


avoided, and the ſpeciacle of the night 
beheld with eaſe and ſatisfaction. You 


are in no place ſo ſenſible of military 
influence as at the Theatres —ſoldiers 
are diſperſedithrougli all parts, Who. 
inſtantly quell every attempt at diſ- 
turbance they ſeem. ſenſible of their 
4VorbME W. : impor- 

igenod - >: 
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importance, aud decide with hauteur 
— reſiſtance is never attempted where 
it is known that reſiſtance would be 
vain. The Parterre in Paris aſſumes 
the ſame powers as a London Pit, 
and, in ſome caſes ſuperior ones—it 
q decides on the merit of new pieces, 
| and-not ſeldom has proved a cenſor of 
the boxes, and guardian- of decorum. 
In the courſe of the winter, a young 
lady appeared in the firſt boxes who 
had two feathers arrayed over her 
. | forehead in the form of horns ; the 
Ui | indelicacy of the emblem exeited the 


di enation of the Parterre— pointed 
TI proofs of diſapprobation continued till 
I they had compelled her to withdraw. 
| In retirmg, carriages draw up in the 
order of their arrival nor would an 
1 inſtant's unneceſſary delay be permit- 
if | ted, even in favour of a Prince of the 
{1 Blood. Twenty thouſand men, 


|} 
| thought 
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thought I, would not effect this in 
Covent-Garden—and may it ever be 
o! | DEE 
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RICHLIEU's MONUMENT 


I S erected in the body of the Sor- 
bonne Chapel, to which Society he 
was a diſtinguiſhed benefactor. It is 
of yellow Parian marble, of a vein 
»cculiarly delicate, the whole faſhion- 
ed from a ſingle block.— The Cardi- 
nal lies nearly ſupine on the body of 
the monument, at his feet the em- 
blematic figures of Religion and 
Learning. —— There is a peculiar 
beauty in the diſpoſition of the dra- 
pery of the latter — her mantle ap- 
pears totally fallen from one ſhoulder, 
which 1s left bare, to intimate how 


much men of letters would be de- 
prived 
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prived of patronage by his death.— 
The execution of this piece is fault- 
leſs, but poſſeſſes none of thoſe 
ſtriking excellencies, of which the 
more particular deſigns of ſtatuary 
are capable.----Novel deſign in mo- 
numental ſculpture were much to 
be deſired- Genius will find the ſub- 
ject far from exhauſted. 


The chapel of the Sorbonne is the 
moſt ſimple piece of Popery I have 
ſeen----{mall, nor prodigal in orna- 
ment---the good Doctors, it would 
ſeem, require not that pageantry 
which is neceſſary to excite a mecha- 

nical devotion in the multitude. — 
The influence of this Body has, in 
many inſtances, been conſiderable 
in ſpirituals their deciſions are weigh- 
ty—nor in Temporals can the Court 
offend them with impunity : — they 
G 3 cocca- 
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eccalionally ſtart forth Theſes's for 
diſcuthon concerning divine and hu- 
man rights — when concluſions are 
not always drawn favourable to the 
xauſc of Princes. | 
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NOTRE DAM E. 


N O perſon but a Frenchman would 
ever have thought of comparing this 
church with St. Paul's. —Gaſconade 
becomes as viſible in approximating 
little things to great as in the;reverſe, 
and in this inſtance the characteriſtic 
boaſt was not forgotten. —It will be 
doing amplr juſtice to Notre Dame 
to ꝓermit it a competition with ſome 
af our country cathedrals. In the 
great aiſle are a number of paintings, 
one of which has peculiar merit —it 
repreſents Mary Magdalen at the feet 
of "I and Martha, her lifter, com+ 

8 4 INg 
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ing to reprove her for not aſſiſting in 
paying attention to their gueſts :— 
the contrite humulity of Mary — a 
degree of envy in the countenance 
of Martha, at the idea of a prefer- 
ence—with the chaſte placid repre- 
henſion in that of Jeſus — have; all 
that effect which mere inanimate re- 
preſentation can excite——Grouped 
pieces, in which there are more than 
two leading characters, are moſt 
likely to intereſt the feelings, by 
preſenting to the view the relation 
of a variety of emotions — in this 
point of conſideration the preſent 
ſubject is particularly happy — 
Mary, Jeſus, and Martha, are all 


principals ; — in inferior tuation 


contemplation is uſually bounded by 


a ſingle emotion —a proſpect leſs af- 


feting, as is evident from the dimi- 


) niſhed 
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niſhed pleaſure with which one be- 
holds the allegorical repreſentation of 
a ſingle paſſion, 
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A MAN OF SENTIMENT 


I N France ſpeaks — in England 
acts; hat the former talks of the 
latter does. — England too has its 
men of theoretical ſentiment — and 
often have I been ſurprized that the 
nation has not been more favourable 
in its reception of them hy not 
lay ſnares for them? — Does a man 
talk of generoſity or charity — why 
not athit him in his reſearches after 
objects on which to exerciſe thoſe 
propenſities !—Care ſhould be taken 
to—prn his profeſſions upon him nor 
ſhould the world be unacquainted 
with the event—thus, if vanity were. 


the 
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the motive, might (according to the 
ſyſtem of a Mandevil) a private foible 
become a public benefit — why then 
exclude Sentiment. of; poliſhed ſo- 
ciety it 18 an ornament and grace, and 
may be beneticial even in affectation. 
Candour would conclude, that **-from 
the 'falneſs of the heart the mouth 
Tpeaketh"\Why exbliide Serrtimiernt, 
which- rolled Along meu * 
of veel. 7 offer garn 


* 1 a . ( 
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ET "Aﬀerged. F reedow an enaRted Laws” wy 


ver) d ty every nation Ads its 
Blanaſber and Surfaces but does a2 
rough-fpun character | "neceſſarily in 
ply Ii cerity—is the holloxo nut never | 
Covered with a buf? 6 
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THE MARECHAUSSEE. 


WI V, ſaid I, this armed patrole 
at mid-day ? it is the cuſtom of our 
country. — This is no anſwer to a 
man who looks for motives hut as 
the gentleſt horſes are ridden with 
bridles as well as the moſt ungo- 
vernableſo I found that the loyal 
Pariſians could not be managed wih- 
out the curb of an armed patrole—— 
The Marechauſſee are to be met in 
all quarters of the city in ſmall par- 
ties ;—to the wholeſome prejudices of 
an Engliſhman, their appearance is 
| hoſtile — they reſemble our heavy 

horſe, and have large cloaks, which 


7 6 


add 
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add bulk and ſolemnity to their 
figures—through theſe you diſcover 
the hilts of their ſwords and caps of 
their piſtols—their progreſs is foot by 
foot—not a lane is unexplored—it ap- 
pears to be an object of reſearch with 
them to diſcover if any ſpark of liber- 

ty remains yet unextinguiſhed. They 
are not confined to Paris, but are to 
be met in all the highways of the 
kingdom they examine paſſports, 
and perſons whom they deem ſuſpi- 
cious. Theſe inſtruments of an ap- 
prehenſive Government are regarded 
with horror — Exile, impriſonment, 
death ſeem to join in their train 
nor could the moſt ſelf- collected re- 
ceive a 9 vat from them e. 
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A Frenchman never Kits a vic- 
tory in diſptite at the worſt he con- 
tends” for a Attwncbartthle —— Here 
Cf Egal“ is brought up n 
ferves like a piece of urmlery de 
cover a retreat! if æhis he not Ff. 
eien Cie la mim cho =p 
whetled up after it it muſt be 
not fire which frequent Arfcharges 
of theſe will not ſlacken — 'tis' OA 
too but he ſhall return and erect u 
trophy when you have quitted the 
field, with the perſuaſion of victory 
Let our Negociators account for 


this ! 
40 AN 
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AN ARRANGEMENT. 


Every language has its idiom 
Madame, voulez vous faire un Ar- 
rangement'—ſuch is the idiom of Pa- 
riſian gallantry: every thing is to be 
underſtood—/ſecundum ſubjectam mate- 
riam — thus then how ſtands it with 
 —an Arrangement: — That the ſub- 
ject is material ] defy the ſubtleſt 
metaphyſician to diſpute. The 
diſciples of Des Cartes would talk of 
vortices the Newtonian of a centri- 
petal force — whilit the Verulamians 
would be ſticklers for experi- 
ment. 


Daugh- 
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Daughters of Britain—in whom 


virtue ſhines reſplendent — ſeek not 
to define — an Arrangement” 
definitions are dangerous.“ 
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S T. G. ER MAIN S 


1 S diſtant twelve miles from Paris, 
ſituated on a conſiderable eminence; 
it is long, and irregular, but worthy 
the attention of an Engliſh traveller, 
as containing the palace which was 
afligned as a reſidenee for our James 
the Second after his abdication.—If 
this pile of building were not in a 
more tenantable condition in the reign 
of Louis the F ourteenth than at pre- 
ſent, I can entertain but a ſlight opi- 
nion of the hoſpitality of the Grand 
Monargue every part of it bears the 
appearance of the moſt abject decay. 


—The ere is a chace annexed to it, 
ſaid 
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faid to abound in game: the eleva- 
tion of its ſite confers a proſpect 


beautiful and extended. 


Here the wretched James, baf- 
fled in every attempt, and deſperate 
of re-eſtabliſhment, wore down the 
remains of a lifexmbittered by every hu- 
mar calamity - deſerted by friends 
indebted to enemies more miſguided 
than Vicious, his very virtues were 
baneful, and perverted, precipitated 
his fall-mis intolerant piety would 
have forced adopted errors on his 
fubjects, whilft his proved valour and 
reſolution 1erved only £0- Wes the 
bias of bis JO” 04k 


The miſeratle aller 250 fo 
lowers of this prince, with their poſ- 
terity, have (with a few exceptions) 
1— every horror of exile — 

ſingular 
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ſingular fate of the royal brothers !— 
the former became a voluntary pen- 
loner to the enemy of his country, 
to increaſe the circle of his plea- 
{ures ; the latter an involuntary one, 
tor the ſupport of exiſtence. On the 
darkneſs of this reign of bigotry and 
tyranny aroſe the Glorious Revolu- 
tion! — Hinc novus ſeclorum ordo — 
hence the reign of Laus! — ſuꝑport- 
ing and ſupported. by the illuſtnous 
—_— of ere | NOONE, At BT 
| Fare * — * Pen — 
mayſt thou never again afford an aſy- 
lum to * ITE 
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M AY be conſidered as one of the 
firſt commercial towns in France; it 
is the capital of Upper Normandy ; 
diſtant ninety miles from Paris; — it 
is ſituated in an extenſive plain, en- 
vironed on one ſide by a chain of 
hills, the Seine rolls along the other. 
There are here conſiderable manu- 
factories of ſtuffs and fuſtians. This 
town 1s very ancient, but of no pre- 
ſent ſtrength ſince the Conqueſt it 
has frequently been honoured witng 
the temporary reſidence of ſome of 
the Kings of England during their 
invaſions of France; the remains of 
n two 
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two are depoſited in the great church 
here a Clarendon fixed the feat of 


his exile : I have been informed that 
it is the ſummer reſort of a number 
of Engliſh.—The {treets are foul and 
narrow, nor does there ſeem to be 
any great attraction in the ſociety, 
ſo that I in vain ſought a foundation 
for this preference. "The fingle ſub- 
jet of curioſity I could meet at 
Rouen was, a paved bridge of boats 
over the Seine; it is ſo conſtructed, 
that one or more can be flipped out 
to open a paſſage when neceſſary.— 
The beſt hotels are in the Rue des 
Carmes and in the Boulevards. In ſum- 
mer, the charms of the ſeaſon would 
induce to paſs by water from Paris 
to Rouen; but in winter, ſuch a 
ſcheme would be attended with many 
inconveniencies. js 


Dieppe 
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Dieppe is diſtant twelve leagues _ 
from Rouen, between which place 
and Brighthelmftone there is a con- 

{tant run of packets. 


FRENCH 
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FRENCH ACADEMIES. 


M EN and things,” ſuch is the 
language of the day—a knowledge 
of men . things,” and how is it to 
be acquired? What a queſtion! 
Fix your ſon in penſion at a French 
academy; you will find them ſprin- 
kled through Paris and the great pro- 
vincial towns; one of the latter 1 

have ſeen; there is ufually a menage, 
| xwhere the ſtudent may ride if the 
Horſes are not under a,courſe of phy- 
fic.— A dancing · maſter teaches, the 
caper of the day, and the adoption of 
morning draughts of champaign — 

whalſt table-talk with the family con- 
| ters 
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fers an ungrammatical ſmattering of 
the language. It is the part of the 
Madames and Mademoiſelles of the 
houthold to beſtow the graces I u- 
M9Ur is not forgotten, nor are the 
leſſons always confined to the theory 
of the paſſion from ſuch a ſeminary 
iſſues to the conteſt of life the all- 
accompliſhed youth, — unburthened 
with pedantic claſſic literature, a re- 
flected principle, or a conti red opi- 
nion—lightly he ſkims o'er the towns 
of the-Continent, and, comme unhommne 
a"efprit, memorializes the goodnels. 
of inns and the adventures of itine- 
rant actreſſes. The bilhard table fur- 
niſhes him with mathematical tenets, 
whilſt the abſurdity of one religion 
excites a contempt for all A Thos 
faſhioned; he returns to his native 
country, a candidate for a poſt ot 
_ and promoted to none—In 

Parlia- 
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Parliament he would ſpeak, would 
the Houſe permit him to addreſs 
them in French; in private life he 
dogmatizes with pontlefs remark and 
emphatic nothings ; exhibitin ga ge- 
nuine portrait of that diſguſting cha- 
racter a ſolemn fop ! 
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THE MAID OF HARFLEUR. 


— THERE was no abiding the pi- 
tileſs tempeſt ; ſo turning the head 
of my horſe towards a cottage which 
lay adjacent to the road, I ſought 
its ſhelter—a curling eddy of ſmoke 
ifluing from the chimney ſeemed to 
ſay, All was comfortable—the breaſt 
of my ſteed op'd a ſlight wicker gate 
(no ſurly Swiſs defended the 


porch)—and I gained the door; a 
rap with my knuckles did away the 
boldneſs of intruſion; but here could 
be no intruſion — on my entrance 
every countenance ſpoke a welcome, 
the labour of an induſtrious groupe 

was 
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was ſuſpended—one took a hat drip- 
ping with wet, it was configned to an 
adjacent wall—my whip, great coat, 
gloves, were ſucceſſively refigned, 
whilſt the aged dame of the hoſpi- 
table cot, with a-ſhght preſſure on 
my arms, made me tenant of her 
wicker chair an additional faggot 
blazed on the hearth. Say the luxury, 
ye whom tempeſts have overtaken far 
from inn or ſhelter, and pelted by 
the ſtorm !— A chiding for neglect 
ſent a younger boy to houſe my horſe 
— Monſieur had not breakfaſted ;* 
they were ſure. he had not it was in 
vain to deny it —A lowly ſtool was 
ſtrewed with a napkin ; eggs, but- 
ter, cheeſe, and virgin honey- comb, 
with all the fare of ruſtie ſtore, were 
laviſhed on the board; this done, the 
{ous reſumed the labour of their 


looms — the matron and younger 
8 H 2 daugh- 
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daughter their: wheels, whilſt my 
further accommodation was conſi gned 
to the care of the elder, who was 
ſent to the cellar in queſt of cyder, 
with an after charge to bring a bottle 
of the larger fizet— for Monſieur, it 
is the beſt by the cheerful glow on 
their countenances they fęemed to 
ſurvey their hoſpitable handy- work 
I had now leiſure to contemplate the 
graces of my fair cup-bearer—her's: 
was the dewy morn of beauty, ſcarce 
ſixteen ſummers had unfolded her 
charms; her perſon was of that de- 
licacy and extended ſize, which! to 
many, poſſeſſes more of the rouchant 
than the confirmed ſymmetry of ma- 
turity; her eyes, beaming languor, 
ſwam in a milky fluid; teeth ſmall, 
correſpondent to her form, aided the 
graces of a mouth, whoſe ſmiles 
played around the heart ;—a few mi- 
. nute 
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nute freckles, ''ſpecks of the ſun; 
were her only claim to ruſticity: 
as ſhe ſtood at her wheel, the wool, 
compreſſed by her fingers, gave 
an opportunity of admiring their 
length, whillt- the alternate advances 
and retirings in drawing out the 
thread, bore the ſemblance of en- 
couragement and coy retreat. Such 
the maid een and-ſuck: n 
attitude 11 it! 


Ye Stoics, ye men. of apathy, ve 
advocates far indifference, your boaſt 
is all pretence—is it for man to be- 
hold female beauty connected: with 
innocence without emotion? an emo+ 
tion which: the Deity: himſelf excites 
0 to, go to, ye heſitate not to 
admire the beauties of painting and 
ſculpture, and will ye flight the ani- 
mated, the glowing canvas of Na» 

H 3 ture! 
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ture !—Such the maid of m— 
and ſuch her attitude s 


At intervals ſhe ſuſpended her toil 
to repleniſh my cup with the beve- 
rage of her country -Was I not a 
ſtranger ?— Hail, ye little courteſies, 
xohich are to be felt, not defined; 
whach are to be traced to the inſtinct 
of the heart, not the precept of the 


head, and which, tendered by the 


arm of beauty, are for ever regiſtered 
by the feelings. I complimented her 
mother on the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
daughter; would ſhe permit her to 
return with me to England ?—The 
mother ſmiled at the badinage—Pre- 
nes la, Manfieur, -prenes la, take her, 
Sir, take her — I looked to the fair 
girl the compliment had ſuffuſed 
her check; embarraſſed, and with her 


os: caſt down, ſtie waved her head. 
| I could 
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I could have gazed for hours; but 
where would this end? My gloves, 
my whip, my hat, were fueceſſively 
ſought, and reluctantly configned to 
me. I preſſed a pecuniary compen- 
ſation on the mother, which was to- 
tally rejected; nor would I have 
been more ſucceſsful in making the 
overture to the daughter, had I not 
urged it as a token of remembrance, 
—as {ſuch ſhe would receive it. Her 
ſiſter was diſpatched with a key to 
bring her little worſted purſe, in 
which we jointly depoſited the keeps 
ſake - companion to a ring, a broken 
crucifix, and ſome copper monies 
the worldly riches of the Maid of 
Harfleur ! 


Turn round thy wheel, fair maid, 
purſue thy ſimple taſk ; it is the taſk 
of virtue; and though thou mayſt 
Thi H 4 not 
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not ſpin for thyſelf the thread of hap- 
pineſs, the Fates ought !—Would I 
could ſay again, Adieu! Some ſwar- 
thy clown. of rude embrace thall prey 
upon thy ſweets—thy opening freſh- 
neſs blighted all—domeſtic drudgery 
leaves not a wreck behind ! 


Let Princes and Stateſmen furniſh 
the hiſtoriographer of a court with 
fubjects for anecdotes widely divul- 
ged—a rainy morn and the oft-ſhewn 
pocket-piece ſhall call to remem- 
brance the ſheltered gueſt, and con- 
ſtitute the anecdote of a Hamlet! 


HAVRE 
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HAVRE DE GRACE. 


Is a ſea-port 'of ſome conſequence 
on' the coaſt of Normandy—here the 
Seine diſcharges itſelf. The town 18 
ancient, and the fortifications not con- 
ſiderable.—None of the Noblefle or 
Gentry reſide here, it is entirely appro- 
priated to the commercial claſs. How 
this place eſcaped a deſultory attack 
during the late war, is a matter of 
ſurprize any reſiſtance it could Have 
made would have been found feeble. 
and unavailing its only defence to- 
wards the ſea is a mall: fort, with 
about twelve or fourteen pieces of 
cannon of inconſiderable | bare; and 

1 not 
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not more than half of theſe, from the 
circular form of the fort, could have 
been brought to bear on the ſame 
ſhip there is an open expanſe of dead 
water, land locked, nine miles in 
breadth, between this place and Hon- 
fleur, where a fleet might have lain 
with ſafety, and, on the favourable 
period of the tide, have ſent in large 
frigates to deitroy the place, its docks 
and ſhipping, which are conſiderable. 
Were there a ſufficient depth of water 
for thips of. the line to he near to 
Havre—its ſituation is fo open and 
expoſed, it might be deſtroyed with- 
in an hour: — but from my own re- 
marks, and the obſervations of others, 
I am induced to believe that frigates, 
under the protection of a fleet, wquld 
be adequate to the purpoſe — any at- 
tempt to land in the country adjacent 
to this place, Would be hazardous in 
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the extreme, as it is uneven, and co- 
vered with commanding eminences. 
With the exception of the docks 
Havre preſents nothing worthy the 
attention of a traveller — it is diſtant 
fifteen leagues from Rouen. From 
this place wherries paſs daily over an 


Packets are now eſtabliſſedt de- 
tween Have aud. Southampton. 


# * 44 
„ 


H 6 HON. 
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H ON F L E Uu R. 


HorNxrLEUR is Havre in mi- 
niature, from which place it is diſtant 
three leagues the ſame fleet which 
deſtroys Havre muſt accompliſh its 
object here without an attempt at re- 
fiſtance. The ſhipping of theſe two 
ports carry on no inconſiderable 


ſhare of French commerce. 


FRENCH 
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FRENCH POSTILLION. 


Never did Nature and Art, in 
their giddieſt mood, give birth to fo 
eccentric an appearance as a French 
Poſtillion.— It is the province of the 
latter to furniſh him with -a ſmart 
eocked hat a greaſy night- cap and 
a Ramilies tail his limbs are dropp- 
ped into a pair of iron- bound boots, 
which might be miſtaken for culve- 
rins, and a whip cquips him ſovereign 
of ſteeds; to the former he is in- 
debted for a lathy figure, and gaieté 
de ceur : — thus blended and com- 
poled—or he goes, kicking and curſ- 
ing—whipping and foutering—to his 
Dur- 


P 5 


ö 
| 
j 
| 
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journey's end — cavern and dale re- 
echo to his laſh — in vain would his 
{witch-tailed jades deny the taſk — 


even ſtumbling avails them not — a 


league and a half are diſpatched with- 
in the hour—his vaunted ſpeed !—His. 
little boon received, the happy wretch 
regales his village maitreſſe — their 
chiming glaſſes join in amorous allu- 
gen -und all the labours of the _— 
_ | | 
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Tus noon-tide beam thot fervent 
— apart from his companions in toll 
lay Zorindar, the Moor—the hour of 
ceſſation from bodily labour was to 
him the hour of mental fatigue Ne- 
collection became his taſk-maſter 
it held out to him the emmence of his 
birth, and his preſent ſtation — the 
ignominious ſervices of flavery, and 
his fubmiſſion to them the glories of 
freedom, and the impoſſibility of at- 
taining it 3 could preſent 
no philoſophic to an untutored 
African.— Alas! his were not mera 
chains which could oceaſionally be 

relaxed — not could Religion avail 


more 
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more—the God of Zorindar was not 
the God of rel{ignation !—Should he 
deſtroy himſelf ? — the ireful Deity 
whom he adored might devote him, 
in that far diſtant country beyond the 
mountains of Ethiopia, (where the 
Coward and the Warrior after this life 
were to retire) to endleſs ſlavery for 
having died a flave !— Should he ab- 
jure this Deity—where could he find 
another ?—That ſplendid Juminary, 
whoſe cheering influence has raiſed 
him up temples in the breaſts of mil- 
lions, was not to him an object of 


adoration. — Was he not an aggrava- 


tion of and a witneſs to his calamities *? 
Ahe placid Empreſs of the night 


could claim no homage here ſhe de- 


prived him of that darkneſs which 
ſnould veil his ſhame ! the preſſure 
of the preſent calamity became into - 


1 and. Deſpair ſuggeſted that 
there: 


# 
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there might not be an Hereafter 
Let not Science in future vaunt its 
infidelity as a ſingular and ſublime 
ſpeculation it pervaded the breaſt of 
the unlettered Zorindar the uplifted 
ſteel was about to plunge the wretched 
African into hapleſs certainty, when 
the hand of Benignus arreſted his arm 

—Zorindar was the property of Be- 
nignus Being of Infinite Juſtice ! 
—in whoſe hands are the ſcales -of 
eternal rectitude ſanctioneſt thou the 
claim of man on his like Shall that 
free-· agency, which alone renders him 
amenable to thy beheſts, be wreſted 
from him to further the views of ſor- 
did avarice ? —Wilt not thou be ex- 
treme to mark the offences of thoſe 
who would deprive thee of—the free- 
will offering of the 4s; ? 1 


thou wilt. 


The 
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The uſage of the Weſt India Iflands 
was abhorrent from the feelings of 
Bemgnus—he deſigned to liberate his 
{laves, and only waitcd that expected 
moment when the Senate of Britain 
would prohibit the future traffic of 
men !—His diſintereſtedneſs at ſuch 
a period might operate forcibly as an 
example to others, and emancipate 
ſome be were already devoted. 


0 * ye enden of 
the Weſt—and, arraigned at the bar 
of Reaſon and Humanity—hear the 
interrogatories of men, and anticipate 
thoſe of God ! If gold gives you 
no right over your own hves—how 
can it over that of others ?—Where 
found ye the whip—the chain—the 
trailing log? — In the ſyſtem of Chrit- + 
tianity ? No—t divulges © peace, 


good-will, towards men. In the code 
of 
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of Nature : No—ye'tyrants her 
laws are not written in blood. In the 
traditional precepts of your anceſtors ? 
No, no---for they were Engliſh- 
men Whence the right of en- 
flaving even the fruit of their loins ? 
But—wj ſoul turn from them l 


| Whet+—though 9 may flow 
in contracted channels into ſome of 
our trading towns Would the ſons 
of commerce in Briſtol and Liverpool 
with to feaſt on the fighs---the tears 
the anguiſh, of their fellow rea- 
tures ?- In ſuch a cauſe would not 
beauty relinquiſh one from the num- 
ber of its ornamental plumes ?- 
and gliſtening in mercy — be when 
unadorned, adorned the moſt.” .. 


1 548 $9 Bu years of friitudel | 
doomed 
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doomed a wretch to liberty and the 
fight of his couimry-Hhe is become 
incapable of enjoying it in the iſtate to 
which it reduces him. The winding 
bank of an Afric ftream—its- glaſſy 
mirror — the bauble trinket, with 
nature's ſimple luxuries — to him 
taſteleſs ! — for he has ſhared of the 
board ſpread by the finger of Science 
—drank of the cup tempered by Art: 
nor have his jetty limbs been re- 
luctant to the movements of grace 
painful pre- eminence above his ſel- 
lows! and mA to be atoned for by 
eee 
- What, Si th ow S's the 
captive African to the yoke of foreign 
bondage ſhall the ſanction of a Bri- 
tiſh Senate rivet his chains ?- --Shall 
the pure and wholeſome breath of our 
laws 2 alone become peſtilential, 
| widely 
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widely contagious with torments- 
thraldom- death? A Britiſh ſta- 


tute! (that weapon ſo powerful When 
wielded by a Chatham !) A Braifh 


ſtatute diſarms contending nations, 
and lays the foundation of peace by 
depriving victory of its reward. 
Who ſhall object that any regulation 
of our Parliament would be but par- 
tial in its operation, without the con- 
currence of the other Powers of Eu- 


rope ?---It is for England to compel 


them to embrace the cauſe of huma- 
nity, by the determining motive of 
ſelf-intereſt; — Would (if it were 


poſſible) that, the claims i of niſer , 


being uninjured, they were to per- 
ſevere in the preſent ſyſtem! and thus 


inſure ſucceſs to our future attempts 


on their Weſtern. poſſeſſions - how 
formidable a body of allies. who want- 
ed nothing but arms! Ho deciſive 


their 


F 
—_— 
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their onſet wha had each perſonal in- 
juries to revenge ! What a reſource to 
40% in e ei of their 
deipe 13-8 yd b 


Has Fate 83 out ehe tide 
axe of 4 Mansfield that he may wind 
up an admired judicial and legiſlative 
life, by weaving this ſcheme of free+ 
dom —— A Thurlow will not be 
found ranged on the ſide of oppreſſion 


Dor will the ſuggeſtion fuil that 


though as yet unamſioucd hy the 
forms of law. The voice of a 
Rawdon wi l not be wWantiriꝑ ta fecond 
the voice of- Nature n -the man 


whoſe conduct ſpoke 2 wanr of re- 


liance on Herrummy nabilit yy, will 
| |Raniebloidiinifico Gr ki ian 
thus repleniſh the cup of Honor 
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at the mouth or the ſource of 
the ſtream ! 


Senate of Britain---imitate the r 
in his moſt amiable attribute 
mercy !---Diſpel the cloud of ſlavery 
---1t is but again, with your human 
ability, to imitate the fat of Omni- 
potence “ Let there be Nr 
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1 T may appear matter of ſurprize 
that in à country ſo regulated as 
France, abounding in troops and re- 
tainers of the Police — ſuch an out- 
rage of the laws, as ſmuggling, ſhould 
ſubſiſt — but what will not indigent 
deſpair, prodigal of exiſtence, attempt 
and effect The number of perſons 
engaged in the contraband trade of 
France, are eſtimated at three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand to ſuppreſs 
theſe there are fifty thouſand armed 
peaſantry in the pay of the Farmers- 
General—part of theſe are employed 
in the high roads—others take their 

| Nations 
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ſtations on the approach of night, at 
certain intervals, on the cliffs of the 
unfrequented part of the ſea coaſts, 
and are relieved at ſtated periods. — 
This offence is puniſhed by condem- 
nation to the gallies for life — the ſe- 
verity of this meaſure has rendered 
the ſmugglers in France the moſt 
abandoned deſperadoes - inſtant death 
becomes preferable to ſubmiſſion nor 
do they ever yield but to amn | 
of numbers. 
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1 S diſtant ten leagues from Hon- 
fleur — for cleanlineſs and ſituation 
this town may vie with moſt in 
France —a river of ſome magnitude 
paſſes through it, on whoſe banks 
are walks charmingly ſequeſtered. — 
In this place and neighbourhood are 
many of the Noblefie — all the 
frugal pleaſures of elegant ſociety 
may be attained — and the Theatre 
viſited for ſo inconſiderable a ſub- 
ſcription as fifteen ſhillings a month. 
— The French language is ſpoken 

here 
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here with particular proprie ty. — 
In ſummer many of the Engiit 
reſide at Caen — its. air — rides 
and the peculiar hoſpitaliry- of the 
gentlemen of Normairdy. render it 
a delightful /cjour. bs 


In one of the churches of this 
town were depolited the remains of 
William the Conqueror. The 
people of Normandy are, in per- 
tonal appearance, ſuperior to thoſe 
of any other part of the kingdom 
their figures are robuſt — and in 
the freſhneſs of their looks, they 
approach the clearneſs of an Eng- 
liſh complexion. Their horſes 
and other cattle. are of the largeſt 
growth. — This the country which 
oi birth to the hat: 


LIES 


Jos; On 
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On. leaving Paris I had deſigned 
to viſit Cherbourg — but meeting an 
agreeable party, who were return- 
ing to England, we joined ſociety— 


and again took the route of Havre. 


EXILE. 


1 
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F R OM ſurveying the Light - houſe 
which is on the ſummit of a cliff to 
the northward of Havre, my eyes 
turned inſtinctively to the ſea they 
were bent to that part of the expanſe 
vhere England was ſuppoſed to lie 
And what, faid I, were I never to 
return! — the very. ſuggeſtion ran 
chill at my heart — my eyes ſuffuſed 

with tears—from a feeling of imagi- 
nary woe the path lay fympatheti- 
cally to the voluntary Exile—who 


 —never muſt return. — How many, 
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ſaid I, at this moment drag on a 
miſerable exiſtence in this extenſive 
kingdom — ſhut out from England 
and connections! — Wretched wan- 
derers ! —without preſent deſign or 
future hope—alone amidſt ſu mona: 
ing crowds—and, like ſolitary links, 
. . from the general chain of 
ſociety no domeſtic intereſt affords 
ſubjects on which to reſt the affec- 
tions — aliens, without a wiſh to be 
naturalized even in feeling. Such 
men. have I ſeen in the provincial 
towns and the metropolis they 
ſeemed to gaze with ſatisfaction on 
the countenance of an Engliſhman— 
it Was for a time — © turning away 
from che face of an enemy ſuch 
the victims of guilt and misfoxrune ! 1 
How frequently. has it happened that 
the former, wearied out with. the 
Pas 60 _— 


© > 
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irktomeneſs of unbefriended Exile, 
have, by their return, flung them 
{elves into the very arms of proſecu- 
tion — the ſting of conſcious guilt, 
whetted by indigence, proves inſup- 
portable, and the hapleſs wretches 
{eek an aſylum from ſuicide in the 
juſtice of their country! 


Againſt. this calamity — how vain 


the ſhield of Philoſophy look to 


a Cicero and a Bolingbroke — behold 
them flinging away its unavailing 
protection, and betaking themſelves 
to womaniſh complaints and entrea- 
ties. Religion may effect much 
but even be an aggraygtiqn of 
calamity— will not che cuſtoms, of 
the Egyptians prove an abomination 
to the Hebrews: No Miniſter of 
Holy Precept, and correſponding 


i. 15 I 4+ | Prac- 
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piaBiiec, is' here to ſpeak peace to 


be erected, and thither broughr, the 


„e 


that che ſubject unnerves mY fa- 


- fought the Port =—T gained the 


Packet with tranſport - — the ſwell 
of emotions — is not to be deſcrib- 
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in the heart alone can 
the ſequeſtered Temple of the Deity 


humble err 1 of a contrite ee 


on Exile "has 1 defective?— 
they are but feeble echoes of the 
weak deſcriptions of a Bolin —_— 


—a Seneca — a Cicero. Is It 
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culties or that the horrors of Ex- 
3 not to be expreſſedl ! 


aan i 
./ _—_— deſcending the hill, 


ed—to the ne Exile 1 left 
1 N a fich 


